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elp for Community Planning Committees 


A beautiful brochure showing prize- 
winning War Memorial designs sent 
without cost to Committee Chairmen 
faced with the problem of modern 


commemoration. 


—_— you need help in selecting 
Y a memorial, whether for commu- 
nity or private commemoration, it is 
only wise to turn to the foremost me- 


morial center in the United States — to 
the Barre Granite Association, in Barre, 
Vermont, ‘““The Granite Center of the 
World.” 

A recent national contest for new 
war memorial ideas produced some in- 
spiring and economical designs. These 
designs should be of vital interest to 
committees charged with the practical 
solution of this most imposing and 





often perplexing current problem. 
The prize-winning designs from this 
contest have been bound into a pro- 
fuselv ‘llustrated brochure which is 
available to properly identified mem- 
bers of community planning commis- 
sions. The edition is limited so please 
make your request as soon as possible. 
Aadress: Barre Granite Asso- (gaRnRe) 


uit) 


ciation, Barre, Vermont. 


Select BARRE GRANITE - Memorials 
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A Personal Message 
to You From Your Publisher 


During the past few years, 
many people—perhaps some of 
your own friends and neighbors 
—left their home communities for 
other places where their services 
were needed in war work. Many 
of these people will return to 
their own towns with very pleas- 
ant memories of the places where 
they’ve been working and living; 
some may be critical of their 
temporarily adopted communities. 
Whether the appraisal is good or 
bad is usually determined by the 
individual’s own mental attitude 
toward his fellowmen. 

I’m reminded of the old story 
of the Quaker at the well,-which 
many of you may have heard. An 
old Quaker sitting by a well was 
approached by a sour-looking in- 
dividual who, after stating he was 
a newcomer, asked, “What kind 
of a burg is this?” When the old 
Quaker asked him what sort of 
town he had come from, the 
stranger was profuse in his com- 
plaints. The people, stores, church, 
local government — everything 
about the place was “wrong.” He 
could not find one good word for 
the town he’d left. 

“I’m afraid thee’ll find this 
the same sort of place,” the old 
Quaker said. 


Soon another stranger put 
the same question to the old 
Quaker, but upon being asked 
about the town he had come from, 
was most generous with his praise. 
He enthused about the towns- 
people, the friendliness of his 
neighbors, the high standards of 
the merchants. “I don’t think I'll 
ever find another town so com- 
pletely pleasant to live in,” he 
finished. 

“Yes, thee will,” the old 


. Quaker replied. ‘Thee’ll find this 


town exactly the same kind of 
place.” 

I used this story in an ad- 
dress I made some months ago to 
a high school graduating class be- 
cause of the powerful moral it 
points. No matter where you live, 
your community will be whatever 
kind of place you choose to make 
it. One gets out of life just what 
one puts into it. Most folks are 
nice and neighborly by nature; 
how they act toward you is de- 
termined by your own attitude 
toward them. And, since we're 
here on this earth such a rela- 
tively short time, there is no rea- 
son why we shouldn’t make every 
moment as pleasant as possible, 
especially when it requires no 
more than a friendly smile and 
the practice of the Golden Rule 
—to do towards friends and neigh- 
bors as you would have them do 
toward you. It makes for happier 
living, no matter who you are or 
where you are. 


Sincerely, 


A inikeiss ites 


. Publisher 














Are Veterans in Your 
Community Getting 
THE AID THEY 

HAVE EARNED? 


ot 
an 
8 TIMELY BOOKLETS 
TELLING WHAT TO DO 


SPECIAL BOOKLET FOR 
VETERANS THEMSELVES 






vERY American faces this chal- 

lenge: Tohelpreturning veterans 
fit themselves back into community 
life. Let them feel they are being 
ignored...and the seeds are sown for 
future discord. Give them a helping 
hand today ...and they will become 
the solid citizens of tomorrow. 


As a contribution to making 
America as strong in peace as in war 
—and in continuance of its 126- 
year policy of advancing the public 
welfare—the Aetna Insurance Group 
is offering—free—the 8 booklets 
listed below. These booklets indulge 
in no fancy theories. Instead, they 
tell the simple story of the nationally 
famous ‘“‘Connecticut Plan” .. . 
how other communities and busi- 
ness men have tackled and solved 
the problem of making their return- 
ing veterans feel at home. 


To obtain one or more booklets, 
simply check titles desired, and sign 
and mail coupon. 


Aetna Insurance Group 

670 Main Street, 

Hartford, Conn. 

Please send—without charge or obligation— 

the booklets checked. 

—_. Veteran... This Is for you. 
(Every veteran and his family needs a 
copy. 

Is everyone in’ your community ready for 
the returning veteran? 
(How an industrialcity of 40,000 has 
prepared.) 

—_—A big city has a working plan for its 
veterans. 

—_.. This small industrial town will see that 
no veteran is overlooked. 

_.This rural community is not worried 

about its 170 veterans. 

—How industry has prepared for its re- 
turning servicemen. 

This business is ready for its veterans. 
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ROLL FILM 


High Speed Panchromatic 
8 Exposures 
Approximate Speed 50 Weston 


in 5 Popular Sizes 
Fits All Standard Cameras 


NOW AVAILABLE 


2% x3Y%, Specify 1-20 
2423% “ 62B...05-. 
2Ye x 4% a 

Vest Pocket “ 


Mail orders not accepted for 
less than 3 rolls. No C. O. D.'s. 


Please include 10¢ for postage 
and handling charges. 


VISUAL ART COMPANY 


140 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


BETWEEN 
OURSELVES 


The Biting Trout: Your cover of Oc- 
tober 1 was certainly a beauty but has 
caused considerable discussion in our fam- 
ily and we'd like to know what’s what. 
You say that “trout still bite in the West.” 
What do eastern trout do? 

Michael Case, Hartford, Conn. 

{Trout season is still open in some west- 
ern states. Season is closed in most eastern 
states. —Ed.] 


Of Headless Chickens: Farmer Ol- 
sen may make more money out of his 
headless chicken than we did, as.we didn’t 
even enjoy the meal off of it. The head 
was chopped off as usual and as the head- 


| less torso flopped on the ground, it flapped 


its wings and emitted “Ock-a-oodle-00” a 
couple of times, most derisively. The head 
was entirely off and the neck furnished the 
music, 
This was 42 years ago but I have not 
forgotten the scene. 
’ W. E. Allen, Washington, D. C. 


Atheist Trial: Regarding Mrs. Vashti 
McCollum’s objection to school children 
being taught there is a God, I would like 
to ask her, “Do you object to the inscrip- 
tion on our coins ‘In God We Trust’?” 
Also, “Do you object to the President of 
the United States placing his hand on the 
Bible when he takes the oath of office?” 
If she does object to the foregoing, then 
she is not an American, for this is what 
America stands for. 

Mrs. Fay Marson, Glendale, Cal. 


. . . I know some of the principals 
in the Champaign, IIl.,-court trial about 
religious education in the public schools. 
It was Mrs, Bessie Taylor, Terry’s regular 
teacher, who said he was maladjusted 
when he entered school, fought with other 
children and spit on them. 

It was not the religion teacher, Miss 
Mae Chapin, who made these remarks, as 
your story said. 

Mrs. Bessie Smith, Chicago, Jil. 

[We are corrected. Apologies to Miss 
Chapin.—Ed.] 


Unemployment Pay: I heartily agree 
with Laurence Westman of Springfield, 
Ohio, about loafing and paying war-work- 
ers more, or anything, while finding new 
jobs. They have been well paid. 

Mrs. G. L. Henderson, Starkville, Miss. 


Atomic Bomb: Let those good people 
who condemn the use of the atom bomb 
figure out with their pencils just how many 
American boys we should have sacrificed 
instead of the Jap cities that were snuffed 
out. Let’s have done with war by aggres- 
sive building of the unselfish Kingdom of 
the Prince of Peace. Nothing else will do 
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it. But the Japs were pledged to hara-kiri 
anyway in case of failure. Perhaps the 
atom bomb saved many of them a lot of 
agony. 

Rev. Ernst H. Haacke, Steele, N. Dak. 


... W. W. Elliot should be reminded 
that man, today, has no ethical way to 
destroy life. Is not our “World Peace” 
charter an unmitigated denouncement of 
war? 

You opine that technology has pro- 
gressed faster than human nature. Yes 
but in step with diabolism. 

G. W. Ackley, Portis, Kan. 


No 145 Octane: Re your article 
headed “145-Octane Gasoline,” it is mis- 
leading to claim that any gasoline can 
have an octane number value above too. 
The universal standard against which gaso- 
lines are compared are normal heptane 
and iso-octane. Heptane has an octane num- 
ber of o.o and octane equals 100. By per- 
centage blends of the two fuels an un- 
known gasoline is rated on a cooperative 
fuel research engine. 

Aviation fuels as you refer to are 
designated as grade. These are then known 
aS 130, 140, or 145 grade but have no ref- 
erence to octane number, as it is not possi- 
ble to have a fuel of over 100 to compare 
it against. 

Charles E. Schick Jr., Fuel Research 
Engineer, Waukesha, Wis. 
[Right. “‘145-octane gasoline” means gas 
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with a grade or rating of 45% more power 
than roo-octane gas. In avoiding a lengthy 
explanation, PATHFINDER used popular phrase- 
ology.—Ed.] 


Another Fan: Don’t you believe Mr. 
Simpson. He’d be surprised at the number 
of readers who first “go after” the Brain 
Teaser, before reading anything else in 
your magazine. 

C. Fred Vollmer, Bucyrus, Ohio 


Muscular Dystrophy: Re the picture 
of the Pinion children, we have a neighbor 
family with three sons all afflicted with 
muscular dystrophy. They have no wheel 
chairs or conveniences in handling the 
children. 

Mrs. Mabel Rostall, Chester, Ark. 


Road Maps: How do maps indicate 

mileage from city to city? 
J. A. Chismar, Alexandria, Va. 

[In showing distances between cities, 
maps generally measure from city centers, the 
American Automobile Association says. In the 
District of Columbia, distances are measured 
from the Capitol.—Ed.] 


War Criminals: In deciding on what 
punishment the guilty are rightly entitled 
to receive, we dare not allow our desire for 
revenge to dictate the verdict, and each 
one must decide whether the guilty should 
receive a just punishment or we will be 
revenged. 

H. P. McNair, Mattoon, Jil. 


. - - You say there is no basis for 
trial of war criminals. Maybe not. But in 


1865, Wirtz, Superintendent of Anderson- | 


ville prison, was tried for extreme cruelty, 
convicted and hanged. 
Jay Smith, Escondido, Cal. 


Government Schools: I have often 
sought to interest influential men in an 
effort to enact an Amendment to establish 
government schools for candidates for 
public office of any kind, barring any who 
cannot pass a rigid test as to ability and 
competence to perform the duties. No 
caste requirements, however. 

D. K. Pavey, New Orleans, La. 
{ 

Israelites: It seems incredible that 
your religion department does not “know 
that the Jewish people are not the Israel- 
ites. When Solomon died the Kingdom of 
Israel set up the seat of its government in 
Samaria and left Jerusalem as the seat of 
the Kingdom of Judah. For about 200 
years the two countries had kings. Then 
the Assyrians removed the Israelites from 
Palestine, and they became the 1o lost 
tribes of Israel. Therefore, it is not cor- 
rect to say, “For at long last the children 
of Israel were free of the curse of oppres- 
sion.” 

M. F. Thomson Jr., New Orleans, La. 

[The Encyclopedia Americana says: “In 
modern times, the word Jew, Hebrew and 
Israelite are used indiscriminately of the same 
people.” —Ed.] 


BETTER-GROOMED HAIR 
Stoud Touchdeun 


B07H ON THE JOB AND WITH THE LADIES... 
: , Thrown tora loss: 


Didn’t get the job because of his 
e#, messy, unkempt hair. Combing his 
me hair with water simply doesn’t keep 
it in place. Thousands use Kreml to 
keep hair neatly “combed for the 
day” —so keen and spruce looking. 













Aways tumbling: 


He just can’t find “what’s right” for his hair. 
How ridiculous and out of date he looks with it 
plastered down with grease. Too bad he doesn’t 
try Kreml—it grooms hair so handsomely. Yet 
Krem] never leaves hair with that offensive oily 
or greasy look. 


Penalized: 


And justly so! No man who cares about his 
appearance would be guilty of untidy dandruff 
al flakes on his shoulders. Kreml is famous to 
relieve itching of dry scalp and remove dandruff 
flakes. Leaves scalp feeling so clean—so refreshed. 


) 
Touchdown! 


You just bet Kreml-groomed hair helps get the 
better job—and get the girl! Kreml keeps hair 
neatly groomed all day—so lustrous—so 
masculine looking. Kreml never “‘pastes”’ hair 
down. Never leaves hair stiff. A nationwide 
favorite. 


e@ Ask for Kreml at your barber shop. Buy a 
bottle at any drug counter. Use Kreml daily 
to help improve the appearance of your hair— 
look like a winner! 


KREML 
HAIR TONI 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp - Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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More sales for advertisers are the marked evidence of FARM JOURNAL’S 


great circulation advantage. 

With its 2% million subscribers Farm JourNAL leads all other farm 
magazines by half a million. And this half million lead is held in the 
top half counties where farmers have the most money to spend—counties 
where farmers received 81.4 percent of the nation’s farm cash income 


last year. 


Farm Journal WORLD'S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher « PHILADELPHIA 5 
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A MILD INFLATION, with prices climbing as much as 20-25% over present levels, 
is foreseen for next year by some top labor economists. They also 
expect continued strikes, uneven production for some time. 


version means continued scarcity and higher prices, at least until 
mid-1946 when quantity production should finally get under way. 


but truth is that voluntary enlistment is running unexpectedly high. 


GOP POLICY DECLARATION, outlining party's views on key foreign and domestic 
issues, is in the making. It's result of some leaders' belief that 
program of opposition alone is hurting party prestige. 


ONCE THE PRESENT, MAKESHIFT TAX BILL is out of the way, 27-man GOP study 


committee is going to trot out a streamlined tax system calling for 
lower taxes,- more government economy, try to sell it. 


"STALLING" IS THE CHARGE made against Chairman Barkley and Counsel Mitchell by 
some members of the Pearl Harbor committee. They threaten a public 
blast if the committee doesn't get going soon. 


REMEMBER THE $5-—A—DAY WAGE? Detroit hears that Ford Motor Co. is about ready 
to spring something equally sensational in the face of the auto 
industry's labor trouble. 


COAL STRIKE, which John L. Lewis finally called off, cost industry some 400,000 


—— 


tons of steel--which would make a lot of cars, refrigerators, etc. 


ENDING THE COAL STRIKE was strategic retreat by Lewis. Note his reference to 
again taking up the matter at a "more appropriate” time. Insiders 
think he plans a big wage strike, which would have full rank-and- 
file support. Miners' week is 35 hours, they're now working 54, 
with the extra 19 at time and a half. 





House and Senate are determined to start holiday vacation early in 
December. 


AMERICAN LEGION is only big veterans' organization that hasn't plumped for a 
bonus. If it does at November convention, Congress will go along, 
vote almost anything the vet groups want. 


EXCESS WARSHIPS ARE A PROBLEM. Question is, sink them or cut them up and save 


the metal? Latter is expensive, but it would preserve metal, 
provide jobs. 


IF CONGRESS APPROVES, U. S. postwar maritime policy will call for (1) carrying 
much of the world's tonnage in American ships, (2) chartering of 
U. S. ships to foreign countries temporarily short, (3) eventual 
retirement of much of the war-—built tonnage. 


SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN BY LABOR for 20-30% wage increase may result in enough 
Senate support to pass the Pace bill which would include labor costs 
in the crop parity formula, raise prices of major agricultural 
products an estimated 30%. 





potato. That's the real reason Wallace had consumer goods 
transferred from Commerce to RFC, which didn't want it, either. 


CIO UNIONS have put in a flock of bids to build and operate FM radio stations. 
They don’t want publishers and radio chains to run FM. 
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ITH the world at peace, this Christmas 

will be the merriest in years. And at 
Firestone dealer stores and Firestone stores you 
will find gifts galore for family and friends, just 
a few of which are shown here. For convenience, 
economy and courteous service make Firestone 
your shopping headquarters. 


For the best in music, listen to the "Voice of Firestone’’ every Monday evening over NBC network. 
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THE NATION 


Lull 


Temporary calm settles over the labor 
front, but lack of clear policy 
means bigger trouble ahead 


The tide of strikes went down slightly 
las® week. As it went it left behind some 
strange pieces of driftwood. 

Perhaps the strangest was the plight 
of thousands of young merchant seamen, 
members of CIO’s maritime union, forced 
against their will by union leaders to back 
a strike of New York longshoremen. If 
they quit the union in protest, they would 
lose their jobs. And if they lost their jobs, 
they would be drafted—though many had 
served four years fighting subs in enemy 
waters. 

“The point is,” said one seaman, “we 
are being used by the union .. .. in vio- 
lation of everything we should be doing. 
And we are scared to do anything about 
Aad 

Nearly as strange was the sudden an- 
nouncement by John L, Lewis that he was 
calling off “in the public interest” a miners’ 
strike which had tied up half the nation’s 
coal production. 

Settlement of these two and other 
strikes brought the total of strike idle 
down to about 200,000 by the week’s end. 
But new and bigger walkouts were pending. 

Reasons. Absence of a clear-cut 
goyernment wage-price policy made de- 
cisive labor-management negotiations im- 
possible, for neither side knew how much 
to give or to ask. Thus preliminary talks 
aimed at settling disputes in General Mo- 
tors plants began with CIO and company 
heads miles apart: The union was asking 
a 30% rise; management offered 5-8%. 





International 


ARNOLD. Unified War, Navy Departments 


would mean U. S. air supremacy, he holds. 








Effect. President Truman called to 
the White House first the expiring War 
Labor Board (it decided to go on expir- 
ing), then Cabinet members, then General 
Motors President C. E. Wilson. 

Early this week word leaked out that 
the Administration’s long-awaited “new” 
wage-price policy would seek to hold 
prices, get industry to pay wage rises out 
of profits, in line with an executive order 
(Aug. 18) permitting voluntary pay in- 
creases if prices won’t go up. 

Unless the President could pull some- 
thing out of his hat, it looked as if the in- 
dustrial “peace conference,” Nov. 5, might 
be a battle conference instead, 


National Defense 


The question of merging the War and 
Navy Departments was before Congress. 
Army was hot for it; Navy, cool. 

Even during the war, unity of Army, 
Navy command was difficult to achieve, 
would have been impossible without the 
threat of defeat. 

War Secretary Patterson, Army Chief- 
of-staff Marshall and Air Forces Gen. 
Arnold confirmed this in vigorously urging 
unification before the Senate Military 
Committee last week. Patterson said it 
would have saved “billions of dollars, lives 
and material” in the war and, in peace, 
efficiency, research and preparedness, Mar- 
shall said victory might have been won 
sooner under a single department. Arnold 
saw merger as necessary if America is to 
control the air. 

Opposed. Navy Secretary Forrestal 
criticized the bill for giving one man 
power “beyond his capacity” to- use it. 

In San Francisco, where his 3rd Fleet 





Setemnatiead 
MARSHALL. Chief-of-Staff claimed single 


department would have won war sooner. 





arrived last week, Admiral Halsey okayed 
unity of Army-Navy command, but not of 
the departments, called for universal train- 
ing, warnec against leniency to Japan, “a 
ruthless foe.” 

In Tokyo, Gen. MacArthur warned: 
“Success in the art of war depends upon 
complete integration of the services. In 
unity will lie military strength.” 

Meaning. Unification of War and 
Navy departments would set up a single 
national defense department with cabinet 
rank and branches for air, ground and 
naval forces. ; 

Effect. Army-Navy rivalry would be 
eliminated. So would duplication of de- 
pots, hospitals, services. Civilian pocket- 
books would be less hard hit in footing 
the military bill. 


Reds & Revenues 


Atomic energy; communism and taxes 
furrowed the brows of legislators on both 
sides of Capitol Hill. 

Senators prepared fo vote on their 
idea of tax-relief—removing 12 million 
low-income earners from the rolls, giving 
lower middle-income wage-earners an ex- 
tra 5% cut, repealing the excess profits tax 
on Jan. 1. It added up to a $5.6 billion 
slash. . 

Race. Representatives, at the re- 
quest of scientists, re-opened hearings on a 
bill to place development of atomic energy 
under strict and secret government con- 
trol. They listened to bomb experts Dr. 
Harold Urey of Columbia and Dr. Leo 
Szilard of Chicago university condemn 
the bill as tending to start a race between 
Russia and U. S. Then they closed the 
hearings and went ahead with the bill. 

Noisier than the atom bomb hearings 
was an -investigation by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee into activ- 
ities of William Z. Foster, head of the 
U. S. Communist party. Talking to Con- 
gressmen, Foster brought up the point 





HALSEY. The Admiral favored unified com- 
mand, but not unified departments. 











Acme 


EXPERT. Dr. Szilard expanded science's views. 


that President Lincoln had corresponded 
with Karl Marx, father of communism. 
Rep. Rankin (D.-Miss.) bristled. “As a 
southerner,” he said, “I regard Lincoln 
as a Communist!” 


Stnccen and '48 


Tip-off on ex-Gov. Harold Stassen’s 
1948 political plans d@me last week at a 
Washington dinner given for him by his 
Minnesota friends. To permit Stassen to 
talk frankly, it was an off record affair but 
some newspapermen present later wrote 
stories. Result was some ruffled political 
feelings. 

Reason. News accounts said Stas- 
sen would back a candidate against Sena- 
tor Shipstead, ex-Farmer Laborite whom 
Stassen personally welcomed back into the 
GOP fold in 1940. 

Effect. To Stassen’s midwest back- 
ers, this irregularity had an unpleasant 
echo. They remembered how the ex-gov- 
ernor’s friend and appointee, Senator Ball, 
last year scorned Dewey, endorsed FDR. 

Meaning. Stassen will seek the 1948 
GOP presidential nomination, plans ex- 
tensive travel, talks. Outlook now isn’t 
too bright. A private Cowles newspaper 
poll shows him far down among GOP 
strong men, Republican magazine survey 
placed him fifth behind Bricker, Vanden- 
berg, Hoover and Dewey. And National 
Chairman’ Brownell, in Washington and 
Des Moines talks last week, showed no 
leanings toward Stassen-type liberalism, 
continued to beat the anti-Roosevelt drum. 


Peace, Dublin Style 


Some of the nation’s top internation- 
alists gathered in out-of-the-way Dublin, 
N. H., studied for six days the question of 
peace on earth. On the seventh they came 
up with a communique: 

The United Nations Organization, 
born so laboriously at San Francisco this 
spring, is “inadequate.” What is needed is 


a world federal government with “limited 
but definite and adequate power to pre- 
vent war,” control the atom bomb, main- 
tain world inspection and police forces. 
The U. S. should join it. 

Thirty delegates, including inter- 
national lawyer Grenville Clark and ex 
Gov. Robert P. Bass, N. H., signed the 
resolution. Former Justice Owen J. Rob- 
erts and four others filed a minority re- 
port, agreeing with the objective, differing 
on the procedure and timing. 

In Cleveland, members of 12 organi- 
zations opened the first national confer- 
ence of world federalists, held a three-day, 
weekend meeting. 


No Price Retreat 


Since, May, 1942, government has 
kept price controls on major goods and 
services. Last week Congress heard some 
relaxations might be possible early next 
year. 

OPA Boss Bowles guessed milk, dairy 
products, fish, canned vegetables could go 
off the price list about April 1; laundry 
service, etc. by that time; low quality 
and processed meats next summer. By 
June 30 rent control will be lifted in 150 
small areas. 

Meaning.~ Most price controls will 
be continued to safeguard the public. Said 
Bowles: “I am confident that legislation 
and necessary budget will be provided by 
Congress for the new fiscal year starting 
July 1, 1945.” 

Later, Agriculture Secretary Ander- 
son said meat, butter, fats and oils ration- 
ing should end by January “or earlier.” 


Conchie Pickets 


In World War I, one conscientious 
objector who refused to don a uniform re- 
portedly was placed naked in a freezing 
cell with the uniform beside him. He still 
refused to wear it, caught pneumonia, 
died. Then his body, clothed in a soldier 
suit was sent home for burial. 

No such rough stuff was allowed in 
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World War II. Conscientious objectors 
got legal draft status, their choice of non- 
combat duty in the armed services (Path- 
finder, Oct. 24) or national service work 
in ex-CCC camps, laboratories, hospitals. 
About 50,000 went to the armed forces, 
8,000 to work. 

But 5,000 CO’s with super-charged 
consciences refused either choice, went to 
jail. Last week pickets, parading before 
the Justice Department and. the White 
House, demanded their release. 

By Jan. 1, all 2-year CO’s 35 years or 
older can get out of national service. But, 
claim critics, the plan covers only 400 men 
and the draft is swelling CO ranks. = 


Peacetime Training 


America’s geographical security is 
gone. In another war there will be no time 
for leisurely training an army. With these 
warnings President Truman asked Con- 
gress last week for a military training pro- 
gram for all youths who are 18 or have 
finished high school. 

The course would run a year, teach 
civilians the weapons, instruments of mod- 
ern war, provide a military reserve. Only 
totally physically handicapped boys would 
be exempt; those not fit for military serv- 
ice would be taught skills useful in war in- 
dustry; all would get more education and 
body-building exercise. It would not be 
conscription, Truman emphasized. 

Under the President’s plan, small pro- 
fessional armed forces would be kept, the 
National Guard and organized reserves 
would be greatly strengthened. 


Avery’s Return 


The Army stepped out of Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. stores and plants in seven 
cities. In contrast with the stormy occu- 
pation in April, 1944, when Ward Chair- 
man Sewell Avery was bodily ejected from 
his Chicago headquarters, the withdrawal 
was peaceful. But the situation was not 
settled. 

From Wards, the 


Army claimed 
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$1,200,000 for unsold stock bought with 
U. S. funds. From Army, Wards quickly 
counterclaimed $480,680 damages for 
“trespasses,” loss of goodwill, loss of busi- 
ness due to mismanagement. 

Issues. Two of the three main dis- 
putes which caused seizure in the first 
place were also unresolved. (1) The com- 
pany, ignoring a strike threat by CIO, 
ended the union’s maintenance-of-mem- 
bership contract and automatic deduction 
of union dues from payrolls. (2) Em- 
ployes still hadn’t received $785,069 in re- 
troactive pay. WLB had ordered this paid 
by the Army out of operating profits— 
which, Army admitted last week, hadn’t 
materialized. The other issue—higher 
wages—seemed settled as Wards an- 
nounced it would leave Army’s pay rates 
in effect. 

All in all, the seizure had cost tax- 
payers upward of $500,000 in soldiers’ 
salaries and lodging, and court costs. And 
the Supreme Court had yet to decide 
whether it was legal. 


Puerto Rico Plan 


It was good news to the well-dressed 
merchant in San Juan and to the ragged 
jibaro (peasant) in the hill country as 
well. President Truman had asked Con- 
gress to find out what kind of government 
the people of Puerto Rico wanted and en- 
act any necessary legislation to give them 
that government. 

Like the Philippines, a spoil of the 
Spanish war, Puerto Rico has lately come 
of age and its political leaders have eyed 
the U. S. promise of independence to the 
Philippines, advocated a change in its de- 
pendency status. 

Methods. The President, consider- 
ing all shades of Puerto Rican opinion, 
suggested four alternatives: (1) The right 
to elect their own governor with a wider 
measure of self-government, (2) state- 
hood, (3) complete independence, and (4) 
a dominion form of government. Chair- 
man Tydings of the Senate Insular Affairs 
committee promptly discarded the second 
and fourth proposals as impossible, said 
his committee would hold hearings on a 
bill providing for the other two next year. 

Meaning. As more proof of the en- 
lightened U. S. “colonial” policy, the 
President’s move was a smart one. How 
Puerto Rico, into which the U. S. pours 
some $20 million a year in one form or 
another, could support itself if it became 
independent was*a question yet undis- 
cussed. 


Brave Soldier 


Brig. Gen. Berry, Army demobiliza- 
tion expert, was telling a Senate commit- 
tee about fast discharges for servicemen. 
When he finished, a soldier in the audi- 
ence stood up, nervously asked permission 
to question the general. 

“I would like to know,” he asked, 
“whether the Army intends to discharge 
me, find me some work to do, or keep me 
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in the ranks doing absolutely nothing 
whatever.” He explained: He was Sgt. 
Bernard Spindell, 26, of New York; he en- 
listed in 1942 but never went overseas 
because he became “expert” at repairing 
loudspeakers. 

“Then the war ended,” he said. 
‘There was no more equipment to repair.” 
So he twiddled his thumbs, read detective 
stories, ran errands for civilian clerks. 
But he couldn’t be discharged because he 
lacked points. “I am a surplus soldier,” 
he said. 

The general listened, squirmed, finally 
admitted: “It appears a mistake has been 
made. I will look into this.” Sgt. Spindell 
sat down and wiped his brow. So did a 
score of other awed G.I.s in the audi- 
ence, 


$3 Million Gate 


Amid flashing camera bulbs, Heavy- 
weight boxing champion Joe Louis and 
Challengér Billy Conn signed last week 
for the “ring’s richest fight.” It will be 
sometime next June in New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia or Detroit. 

Promoter Mike Jacobs envisioned a 
$3 million gate, thought receipts might 
jump by $7 to $10 million through radio, 
movie, television rights. Conn, who lasted 
13 rounds with Louis in 1941, said this 
time he’d box the champ, try to outpoint 
him. 


Week at Home 


East: In Boston, Methodist Bishop 
Hartman challenged editors to compare on 
Page 1 the significance of an $8,614 daily 
double hit at Rockingham race track 
(which got wide publication) and the 
simultaneous pledge of 1,200 persons to 
active Christianity (which didn’t). Bishop 
Hartman offered $10 to the first paper to 
do it; paid off to the Keene, N. H., Sen- 
tinel, and Paterson, N. J., Evening News. 

Midwest: The National Safety Coun- 
cil, Chicago, announced home front casual- 
ties claimed 36 times as many victims 
during the war as the battlefronts. 

In Cleveland Judge Adrian Newcomb 
declared he would hear no divorce cases 
unless the couple had been married at 
least a year. Thirty-five divorce petitions 
were withdrawn after the announcement. 

West: Tule Lake, Cal., Japanese 
Center officials said some of their charges 
refuse to believe Japan has lost the war, 
insist MacArthur fell into a trap, is now 
a prisoner in Japan. 

In Hollywood, Movie Czar Johnston 
offered retiring WPB Chief Krug a $75,- 
ooo job as president of the Motion Picture 
Producers’ Association. 

South: Gov. Stevenson, of Texas, 
commissioned Admiral Nimitz as an officer 
in the Texas Navy. Now extinct, the nav} 
helped Texas win independence from 
Mexico. 

Four Canadian soldiers, headed home 
from New York, got on the wrong plane, 
ended up in Miami, Fla. 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 





Man Hunt 


Favorite story Atty. Gen. Tom Clark 
likes to tell on himself has to do with a 
suggestion box he installed at the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It invited employes to 
speak their minds. 

One evening, to his surprise, he found 
an unsigned note in the box advising him 
to quit wearing fancy bow ties and sug- 
gesting that Mrs. Clark’s hairdo was in- 
appropriate for a cabinet wife. 

Pondering these digs, Clark decided 
to call in the F.B.I. He wanted to know 
whether the anonymous critic “really had 
good taste.” 

“A couple of days later,’ Clark re- 
lates, “Edgar Hoover called and said they 
had identified the note writer through fin- 
gerprints. It was my son, Ramsey.” 


Haberdapper Harry 


Two out of three newsmen at a big 
Washington press conference wore bow 
ties. Atty. Gen. Tom Clark showed up for a 
picture with the Supreme Court in a gay 
winger. Sinatra fans found their flam- 
boyant neckwear paling beside govern- 
ment executives and Congressmen. 

All it meant was that the capital was 


goose-stepping with a _ bow-tie-wearing 
President. 
Taboo. Before President Truman, 


bow ties were virtually taboo for the 
White House occupant for 50 years. Mc- 
Kinley wore the old-style chin wiper of 
the go’s. Teddy Roosevelt fancied bows, 
too, but he had to abandon them for sober 
four-in-hands when he ran for the Presi- 
dency because opponents labeled him 
“that New York dude.” 
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TRUMAN'S BOW: He goes against tradition. 
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No bows were seen at the White 
House from Teddy’s time till Franklin 
Roosevelt, in his lighter moods, met the 
press occasionally in polka dots. 

But Truman defied the tradition. He 
not only wore them as often as not after 
moving in, but also permitted his picture 
to be snapped in his fanciest numbers. 
Either he figured it was no longer neces- 
sary for the President to avoid looking 
like a city slicker, or, having been a hab- 
erdasher back in Kansas City, he just 
sensed a trend. 


Jab at Ickes 


Interior Secretary Harold Ickes, often 
reported on the way out, pondered over 
fresh criticisms, this time from a House 
Appropriations subcommittee that toured 
Alaska last summer. 

The group, headed by Rep. Jed John- 
son (D.-Okla.), wasn’t too pleased with In- 
terior’s policies in the territory, found past 
requests for funds for “development sur- 
veys’ were unjustified. A letter from the 
White House complimented the committee 
on its findings. 

Rep. Johnson’s subcommittee holds 
control over Interior appropriations, keeps 
a close watch on the department’s ac- 
tivities. 


Home For the Waves 
Rep. John Kunkel, Harrisburg, Pa., 


one of Congress’ most noted bachelors, en- 
tertained 500 Waves throughout the war. 
But it was a long-distance operation. 

When the Navy set up its mammoth 
supply depot in his home town, with a big 
influx of Wave help, he donated the use 
of his rambling old home for a club house. 
It worked out fine. Not only did it give 
him a chance to be of service to a “fine 
group of girls,” he’s getting the house 
back in better condition than it was be- 
fore. Navy mechanics gave it a going over 
to make it shipshape. 

Tied to Capital. Kunkel saw very 
little of his guests. The war had him 
chained to Washington. 

A graduate of Yale and Harvard Law, 
Kunkel practiced law in Harrisburg be- 
fore he entered Congress. At 47 he’s serv- 
ing his fourth term. His major outside 
interest is bridge, but the type he plays 
is too exhausting to mix with congressional 


duties. He was a national champion in 
1937. He likes stud poker, plays little 
with congressional friends because of 


“wild” deals. 


Snouts, Tails, Gullets 


Nine pages of fine print in the Fed- 
eral Register, publication that carries all 
government regulations, caused Rep. Leon 
Gavin (R.-Pa.) to snort fire. 

It was OPA’s latest decrees on “Fresh, 
cured and canned meat and fish products,” 
and in Gavin’s language it was “an insult 
to the intelligence of the people in the 
meat business.” The order covered every- 
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thing—from a definition of ‘blood’ to the 
handling of meat on ocedn vessels. More 
than 50 meat products described included 
some items’ “packing companies never 
heard of,’ Gavin said. 

Fine Prose..Some of the definitions, 
such as “snouts,” “tails,” “gullets’” and 
“unblemished livers,’ Gavin referred to as 
“beautiful writing.” 

“T noticed,” he said, “the ceiling on 
beef brains is 7¢ per lb.; calf and mutton 
brains, ro¢ and pork brains, 11¢. Figure 
for yourself how much value to put on 
brains of the individual who wrote up 
this regulation.” 

An ex-packing house salesman, Gavin 
told the House that OPA has “gummed the 
works enough.” For his part he was ready 
to vote to stop rationing meat immedi- 
ately. 


Anti-Moth Vote 


Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, U.S. Bureau of 
Standards director, appeared before a 
House committee to request $3,650,000 
for a new administration building. Among 
other items he revealed his laboratories re- 
cently developed a method of processing 
wool to make it non-appealing to moths. 

“Say no more,” Rep. Ralph Gwinn 
(R.-N.Y.) cut in. “T’'ll vote for it.” 


Congresswoman’s Cudgel 


Most members of Congress take their 
personal police protection lightly, but a 
serious move to increase guards at the 
House office building developed after a 
street bum boldly attacked Rep. Jessie 
Sumner, Milford, Ill., on a nearby street 
and in broad daylight. 

The attacker, a moronic type believed 
to have molested other women in the 
Capitol vicinity, made an unfortunate 
choice when he tackled Miss Sumner. Any 
of her fellow members could have warned 
him the four-term Republican wasn’t to be 
taken lightly in a scrap. An outdoor wom- 
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REP. SUMNER: Uneasy for government girls. 





an who daily walks 20-odd blocks from 
the Mayflower hotel to her office, she 
swung on him with her stout walking stick, 
chased him down the street. 

Narrow Escape. “I'd have beaten 
him to a pulp if I could have caught him,” 
she told capita] police. 

Her main concern, however, was the 
danger to hundreds of government girls 
employed around the Capitol, many of 
whom leave after dark. 

Instead of creating a fuss about her 
own unpleasant experience, she quickly 
rounded up buildings and grounds commit- 
tee members, calléd on them for better 
protection. 


First Lady’s Applause 


President and Mrs. Truman and their 
college daughter, Margaret, were guests 
with wounded war veterans at a special 
matinee of “The Rugged Path,” a new 
Robert Sherwood play, headed for New 
York. 

High spot for the party was a bit of 
dialogue in which Spencer Tracy, then the 
star, was asked if a Navy assignment 
would send him to Washington. “God, I 
hope not,” he said. Mrs. Truman led 
spirited, but ambiguous, applause. 

After the performance the cast 
skipped over to the White House for tea. 


Robot Roll Calls 


His eye on remodeling to be done on 
the House chamber in 1946, Rep. Marion 
Bennett (R.-Mo.) took the floor to urge 
the installation of an electrical voting ma- 
chine. It would save time, “therefore tax- 
payers’ money,” he said. 

What he wanted was elimination of 
long-drawn-out roll calls, speeding up han- 
dling of legislative business, and thus giv- 
in} members more time to work for their 
constituents. 


Acme 
DESIGNS ON BILBO: Picketeer Bykowski (left) returns with four friends to work on Senator. 


Return Engagement 


Back on the job after a lay-off to 
gather funds and recruits, Edward Bykow- 
ski, 31-year-old disabled Navy veteran 
from Woodside, N. Y., resumed his picket- 
ing of Mississippi’s Sen. Theo Bilbo. 

Last August, Bykowski showed up in 
Washington on a lone picketing mission 
which covered both office and apartment 
of Bilbo. He charged the filibustering sen- 
ator with racial prejudice. 

Keeps word. When his bad leg gave 
out, Bykowski folded his sandwich board 
and went home, but he promised he would 
be back. Keeping his word, he returned 
with four associates: Leonard E. Golditch, 
New York, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional. Committee to Combat Anti-Semi- 
tism; Mrs. Dollie Mason, Detroit, house- 
wife with spare time; Milton Becker and 
Alex Endrodi, discharged veterans from 
New York. 

They established a 5-man picket line 
in front of Bilbo’s Massachusetts avenue 
apartment, forced the senator to duck in 
and out a rear entrance with private de- 
tectives running interference. Once, Bilbo 
ran the gauntlet unrecognized with a laun- 
dry bag hung over his shoulder. 

Bykowski (see cut) said they were 
out to “oust Bilbo,” would stay indefi- 
nitely. 


Bran Rolls for President 


Peek at what the President, members 
of Congress and other capital biggies may 
expect when their wives go into a favorite 
recipe mood was uncovered when the Con- 
gressional Club issued a new edition of its 
official cook book, 

A 400-page volume, sold to raise club 
funds, it represents a pooling of cooking 
lore from 48 states. 

Everything is in this time, from 
pheasant casserole (Mrs. Karl Mundt, 
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S.D.) to glamorized hot dogs (Mrs. John 
Tolan, Cal.); from a chocolate cake that 
“never fails or falls” (Mrs. Claude R. 
Wickard, wife of the former secretary of 
Agriculture) to Vandenbergers, a kind of 
glorified doughnuts (Mrs. Arthur Vanden- 
berg, Mich.) 

Real Chow. Dripping with American 
flavor and tradition, the hundreds of reci- 
pes in the wives’ own handwriting are a 
parade of such fortifying favorites as 
baked spare ribs, Maryland beaten biscuit, 
hushpuppies, Kentucky corn cakes, south- 
ern jam cake, Indian pudding, venison, 
and baked beans, 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s contribu- 
tion is kedgeree, a combination of flaked 
white fish, rice and hard boiled eggs. 

But topping all others in current in- 
terest is the favorite of Missouri’s Bess 
Truman. It’s a good guess that President 
Truman is fond of bran rolls. 


Erring and Willful 


The Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, 
Senate chaplain, topped all members of 
Congress in earnest eloquence when he got 
around to the atom bomb. ‘‘We tremble,” 
he prayed, ‘at the possibilities for evil 
that lurk in our own hearts. 

“Grant unto Thy erring and willful 
children moral control and a ruling pas- 
sion for world brotherhood, lest the awful 
instruments of death and destruction now 
held in frail human hands scourge the 
planet and melt into brittle glass the fruit- 
ful earth.” 


AMERICANA 


Real-Life Uncle Sam 


The nickname “Uncle Sam” (sym- 
bolic of America) started back in the War 
of 1812, when Samuel Wilson—Uncle Sam 
to friends—was government inspector of 
supplies at the Army post of Troy, N. Y. 

Chests and casks came through bear- 
ing stenciled initials of the contractor 
(Elbert Anderson) and the United States. 

“Look,” joked a workman, “E. A. 
stands for Elbert Anderson, and U. S. for 
Uncle Sam.” The name spread through the 
Army and outside. Cartoonists added the 
picture of the man in the striped pants 
40 years later. 

In the Flesh. This war, folks out Ne- 
braska-way have thought a lot about this 
“kindly old gentleman” because “Uncle 
Sam,” in-person, was bringing their mail. 

White whiskers bobbing, he arid his 
red-white-and-blue truck worked the route 
between McCook and Champion. On pa- 
triotic days he dazzled folks in a flag-col- 
ored suit and hat. When “Uncle Sam” 
turned up, War Bond sales began to jump. 

Tri-Color Suit. His real name is Os- 
car J. Schmitz. On Pearl Harbor day he 
swore he’d not shave till the Japs cried 
“uncle,” and his 82-year-old mother 
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COME-DOWN. Corn Husker State "Uncle Sam" is just plain "Oscar" after Victory shove. 


stitched up his “Uncle Sammie” suit to 
complete the symbolism. 

There were high shenanigans around 
McCook VJ-Day. Everybody tried to get 
a snip of Oscar’s chin feathers. “What a 
time,” sighs former “Uncle Sam.” “My 
beard had been on so long hardly any one 
knew me.” He'll need stage whiskers for 
the Victory loan. 


Halloween Magic 


Halloween colors are yellow for the 
golden harvest, black for dark witchery. 
Legend says spells are cast that night, and 
the future may be glimpsed. Here are 
some -traditional recipes for “lifting the 
unseen veil” on Allhallows Eve: 

Pennsylvania: If a person backs out 
of a house, picks up grass or dust, wraps 
it in paper and sleeps on it, he'll dream 
of the future. 

Maryland: A girl must put an egg on 
the stove to fry and open wide the doors 
and windows. The man who comes in and 
turns the egg will be hers. (Not recom- 
mended during war-caused shortages. ) 

South: Hazelnuts, walnuts, nutmeg 
ground together produce dreams that fore- 
tell the future. If you eat a dry crust be- 
fore retiring a wish will comé,true. 

A cat sitting beside a person brings 
peace and prosperity. A cat rubbing 
against one, good luck. If it leaps into 
the lap, great good luck. 


Religious Pioneer 


On the 300th anniversary of the 
founding of the Dutch town of Vlissingen 
(Flushing, N. Y.), Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia in company with a rabbi, a Cath- 
olic monseigneur and many Protestant 
ministers, dedicated an old frame house 
there as a “Shrine of Religious Freedom 


and Tolerance.” The man who built that 
house had gone to prison for his beliefs. 
His martyrdom inspired the Dutch West 
India Co. to order religious freedom for 
New Netherlands and declare “people's 
consciences should not be forced.” 
Banished. English-born John Bowne 
built the house in 1661. Next year he was 
dragged to prison by Peter Stuyvesant, 
for holding Sunday meetings there “of the 
abominable sect called Quakers.”’ Then they 
banished him, hoping his sect would die. 
But he returned after the “freedom” 
edict, to marry three times and win elec- 
tion to the general assembly—a post he 
never assumed because, Quaker-like, he 
refused to swear the oaths. He “dyed” 
peacefully Oct. 20, 1695, having “exposed 
him selfe and his house and Esteate to ye 
service of truth and suffered very much.” 


Ye Olde Whipping-Post 


“Ten lashes,” said the Maryland 
judge. “Twenty,” said the Delaware jus- 
tice. 

The first came to husky Lloyd Busch- 
ing, 30, Marlboro, Md., who beat his tiny, 
25-year-old wife. He took them well but 
dreaded facing’ the battery of reporters. 
“He'll think twice before beating her 
again,” said the sheriff. 

The 20 stripes fell on the bared back 
of Andrew Pennewill, 32-year-old burglar, 
manacled to the whipping post in Dover’s 
jail-yard before 150 curious observers. 

Delaware Floggings. Invoking 
Maryland’s 1882 lashes-for-wife-beaters 
law was so rare the sheriff had to scurry to 
find a whip. But for Delaware it was old 
stuff. Abolishing the pillory in 1905, Dela- 
ware (alone among the states) still sticks 
by its 1717 ruling which orders cat-o- 
nine-tails for such crimes as larceny, horse 
stealing, and wife-beating. Whenever court 
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sits, culprits may be sentenced to “hug old 
Susan” (the concrete whipping post). 


_ Turn-the-Other-Cheek Town 


Southern hospitality built a Yankee 
town in south Georgia 50 years ago. Last 
week Fitzgerald’s 7,400 citizens invited a 
100-year-old Yankee who fought with the 
Rebels to be guest-of-honor at their Gold- 
en Anniversary. 

Fitzgerald came into being because, 
20 years after Sherman tried to burn 
Georgia bare, her governor, W. J. North- 
en, sent trainloads of food to drought- 
stricken North and Midwest. This gesture 
so touched 10,000 suffering GAR veterans 
seeking a good spot to colonize, they 
started a friendly march on Georgia. 

On their 100,000 purchased acres they 
laid out a neat, square town. Systemati- 
cally north-south streets were named: On 
the east side of town, for Northern gen- 
erals; on the west, for Rebels. 


Football Saga 


Campus heroes who nose-dive on 
frozen fields will disagree, but diehard old- 
timers say football’s sissy these days. 

Adopted from Rugby by eastern col- 
leges before 1800, football was long pat- 
terned after the English game. Around 
1865 a few rules were made, such as lim- 
iting teams to 25 men, setting goal posts 
25 yards apart, but in 1869, when Prince- 
ton played Rutgers, London Football Asso- 
ciation rules, modified, were still used. 

Heave-Ho. Those days, anything 
went. The pigskin had to be pushed, and 
no one had thought of the forward pass. 
One rough but efficient way around that 
fact was tossing a small man instead. An- 
other was to shove a player bodily through 
the solid line opposite. Flying tackles 
were acrobatic feats, and mustache-yank- 
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ing was handy for upsetting an opponent. 

Slowly the worst brutalities were 
weeded. By 1890 the “block” game (hold- 
ing the ball until fumbled) gave way to 
downs and yards. Next decade abolished 
the “momentum mass” or “flying wedge” 
—a running V of manhood hurtled through 
the opponent’s line. 

First Helmet. Union-suit uniforms 
have changed, too. When shin-kicking 
(with cleats) was allowed in scrimmage 
line; padding was thick over legs. Only 
hair protected heads in this early game of 
brawn—which worried at least one Mary- 
land maid. In 1894 J. M. Reeves (now a 
retired Admiral) trotted out with what 
was called history’s first football helmet. 
Newspapers said: “Cadet Reeves (Navy) 
wore a peculiar cap during the game, made 
of moleskin, and fashioned by a well- 
known lady of Annapolis.” 


Composing Tombstone 


Juan Bandini has been in his grave 
these 86 years, yet every issue of the Los 
Angeles Southwest Builder & Contractor 
is “based” on his colorful history. For the 
marble that once marked his resting place 
is composing stone where Harry Iles, 93, 
locks in and pounds his type. 

Don Juan Lorenzo Bruno Bandini, 
the epitaph shows, was born in Arica, 
Peru, Oct. 4, 1800. Of Spanish nobility, 
he came to San Diego just before Califor- 
nia became a Mexican Territory in 1825, 
acquired ranches from San Bernardino to 
San Juan Capistrano. A member of the 
Territorial Assembly, he pushed Los Ange- 
les for capital of Alta California in 1827; 
helped Pio Pico and Jose Carrillo oust 
Gov. Victoria in the 1831 revolution, two 
years later was in Mexico’s Congress. Dur- 
ing the Mexican War his two-story adobe 
home was Commander Robert Stockton’s 
headquarters—Kit Carson brought news 
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ONE OF THE foremost needs 
confronting business and 
industry during the period 
of readjustment is to keep 
goods and materials of 
every kind and for every 
purpose moving expedi- 
tiously. 

This is an immediate 
and vital necessity. Rail- 
way Express, realizing the 
importance of supplying 
ways and means to meet 
the demand, is devoting 
its nationwide facilities 
and experience to the per- 
formance of such a service. 
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light-up with 


PIPE MIXTURE 
The ORIGINAL— Blend #53 f 
A “friendly mixer“ with other tobaccos 


IT’S WONDERFUL FOR 


BACKACHE 





Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don’t wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson’s BACK 
PLASTER, right on the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—feels great! 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 
of millions. At all drug stores. 


(ohmons, BACK PLASTER 
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sets live news. 


REPLACED gravestone. It 


of battle. Two years after U. S. annexed 
California, Bandini was San Diego’s mayor. 
Dynamite. Buried in Old Calvary 
cemetery, Los Angeles, his remains were 
moved to New Calvary in 1896, That’s 
when the tombstone was broken and re- 
placed. The 33-by-50 in. upper part that 
Publisher Harry Iles uses survived the 
dynamiting of next-door Times in 1910— 
“tough, rugged, like Bandini,” says Iles. 


Historical Appetites 


O. Andreas Garson, Oak Park, IIL, 
artist, has a unique collection of menus 
that covers 100 years of printing and eat- 
ing. It is astonishing evidence of Ameri- 
can appetites in more rugged times. 

First menu of the Chicago & North- 
western Railroad featured “antelope with 
jelly” on a 1o-course dinner that cost 75¢. 
A “gentlemen’s ordinary” lunch in 1846 
was seven courses, three of meat—roast 
ham with champagne sauce; side dish of 
calf’s head, sauce Hoche;.an entree of 
lamb roast. 

No Shortages: An 1880 menu of the 
25th Annual Game Dinner listed 18 kinds 
of animal meats, 27 forest and marsh 
birds, 27 waterfowls from which to choose. 

Much history “happened” at the din- 
ner table, the menus show. A _ banquet 
dedicated the “first through railway serv- 
ice from Boston to Canada and the Far 
West” in 1851. Another menu is from the 
dedication dinner of the Statue of Liberty. 
A third recalls a famous banquet. given 
Mark Twain. 

The oldest menu in the collection, 
1845, is from City Hotel, New York City 
—“first place in America to bear the name 
‘hotel.’ ” 

Famous names were scribbled on the 
menus: Gen. Grant, Henry M. Stanley, 
Theodore Roosevelt, A. Conan Doyle, 
Louis Pasteur, Caruso, Mark Twain and 
Sousa. And they all ate well. 


PATHFINDER 


Cheetah Wins 


If a bear were’ chasing him, man 
might run at the most 22.8 miles per hour. 
Even so, the bear would catch him. A 
bear can run 28 miles an hour. 

Despite this record, the bear is a rela- 
tive slow-poke in the animal kingdom. In 
a chart of animal speeds published by 
Science Digest, the cheetah is king, at- 
taining speeds up to 70 miles an hour 
during his spring. Certain types of deer 
are second with 60 miles an hour. Lions, 
race horses, jack rabbits, kangaroos and 
foxes follow with records from 40 to 50. 

Size has little to do with animal 
fleetness. The elephant, rhinoceros, buf- 
falo and chipmunk are all faster than man. 
Explanation is anatomical. Flexible spines, 
as in the dog, allow for longer strides. 
Animals in which the lower leg bones are 
longer than the upper are usually speedy. 


New Air-Weapons 


The Air Forces held a coming-out 
party. With pride and dignity they 
launched their pets—weapons, weird, shin- 
ing, unbelievably destructive—until now 
fully guarded secrets. 

Visitors, who poured into Wright 
Field, Ohio, for the show, saw a bomb 
which “sees” its target through a camera, 
relays a picture of its progress by televi- 
sion to a bombardier miles away. The bom- 
bardier can then change its course, guiding 
it squarely into the target by radio. 

They saw an American version of the 
buzz bomb which could be fired with rea- 
sonable accuracy at a target five miles 
away, and a high-angle rocket bomb which 
the Air Technical Service Command de- 
picted on a poster being launched in Chi- 
cago and going off in middle Europe. 

There was a tiny jet-propelled fighter 
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PILOTLESS PLANE wings its way over Ohio, 
controlled by radio (top). 
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BOMB THAT SEES. 


shaped like a bomber wing, in which the 
pilot lies flat on his stomach, his chin 
propped on a rest that enables him to see 
through the glassed-in nose. 

Robot Plane. Biggest attraction was 
a pilotless plane which took off from Co- 
lumbus, flew 50 miles to Patterson Field, 
controlled by radio from another plane, 
then embarrassed the hosts by landing 
with a crash. 


Man-Made ‘‘Eclipse”’ 


An astronomical union took place in 
the West. The joined parties: Harvard 
college and the University of Colorado. 
Their doweries: Harvard’s unique-in-the- 
U.S. coronagraph for studying the corona 
of the sun, Colorado’s clear skies. 

First act of the Harvard-University of 
Colorado Observatory will be to move the 
coronagraph to a site northwest of Climax. 
There in a new building the coronagraph 
will do what no other kind of instrument 
can—create an artificial eclipse of the sun. 
It does this by an elaborate optical system 
which diverts the main sunlight and ad- 
mits only the light from the corona, 

Built by a Frenchman, the corona- 
graph has only two duplicates in the world, 
one in Switzerland, one in France. Until 
its invention, man had been able to study 
the corona only during total eclipses. Put 
together, the entire time of modern total 
eclipses equals about two hours. 


Fog-Banisher 


San Franciscans blinked. The Golden 
Gate was without its traditional shroud 
of fog. 

Blinking hardest, however, were U.S. 
Weather Bureau and Army officials. They 
had just seen that fog dispelled by simple 
little $200 machines operating at a cost 
of $1 an hour. Inventor of the fog-dis- 
peller is Clellan Ross Pleasants, former 
WPA worker, who began by mixing chem- 
icals in a bucket in his basement, then 
testing them for their ability to absorb 
water. 

Carbon Does It. The final mix, dem- 
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Radio and television lead this new pilotless bomb to the target. 


onstrated in San Francisco ‘this month, 
is composed of carbon particles coated 
with water-absorbing calcium chloride. 
When the particles are heated and sprayed 
into the atmosphere, they absorb part of 
the fog and dispel the rest by warming 
the moisture-laden air until it rises and 
disperses. 

The particles cover a wide area be- 
cause, as they. take on water, they also 
take on an electrical charge causing them 
to repel each other. 

Pleasants believes the mixture can be 
sprayed from planes for emergency land- 
ings, used to clear harbors, airfields or en- 
tire cities. 

Called Nofog, the process has already 
been patented in ten countries, will be 
manufactured for commercial use soon. 


Ocean Bottom Journey 


In 1934 two men curled themselves 
into a weird steel ball, watched through 
quartz windows while assistants lowered 
them 3.028 ft. below the surface of the 
ocean. The men were William Beebe and 
Otis Barton, designer of the “Bathy- 
sphere.”” And that record for human de- 
scent into the ocean has held ever since. 

Now it will be challenged.» While 
Beebe collected apparatus for shallow- 
water undersea exploration off the coast of 
Venezuela, Barton announced another 
project: To descend a full mile into the 
ocean in order to study the fantastic plant 
and animal life on the ocean floor. 

Rolls on Wheels. For his dive, Bar- 
ton will use a new type of sphere called a 
‘“Benthoscope,”’ mounted on two great 
wheels. The wheels will let it roll along 
the ocean bottom, and also will protect 
the windows from rocky projections, the 
great hazard to descent in the Bathysphere. 
The Benthoscope won’t attempt to navi- 
gate under its own power; it will be towed 
along with the old Bathysphere reel by a 
ship on the surface. 

Already at work on the project in 
3ermuda, Barton hopes to have the Ben- 
thoscope ready for preliminary dives by 
March. 


HOME FIRE HAZARD NO. 12 





Just a bucket of supposedly 
deod ashes dumped next to 
a pile of rubbish;—a care- 
less, but easy thing to do. 
Later, heat from the ashes 
ignites the rubbish; the en- 
tire dwelling is threatened 
with disaster and lives en- 
dangered. Irreplaceable 
heirlooms reduced to ashes! 
Quick thinking and a Py- 
rene fire extinguisher may 
overt such a catastrophe. 
Pyrene extinguishers in your 
home, form, gorage, cabin 
and boat ore sensible fire 
protection. Buy a Pyrene 
today at hardware and 
deportment stores of your 
automotive dealer. 


“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
—Free booklet on household 
hints sent on request 


BY THE WAY. WHEN DID YOU LAST TEST 
THE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS IN YOUR HOME? 
SE SAPE. KEEP A PYRENE REFILL HANDY 


; Sprene 


Puyrene Manufacturing Compan\y 


BUY AND KEEP 
VICTORY BONDS 


FIRE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY HAZARD 


NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 
APFRIATED WITH C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO 





Easy way to eam 


MONEY FOR CHRISTMAS 


America’s most widely read maga- 
zine— The Reader’s Digest —offers a 
pleasant, dignified way to turn your 
spare time into cash you can use for 
Christmas. Because the Digest is 
such a favorite Christmas gift, most 
of our subscriptions are ordered in 
the last few months of the year. 
Many of these gift orders will come 
from your neighborhood—subscrip- 
tions on which you may easily retain 
liberal profits by acting as our Com- 
munity Representative. Earn extra 
money, too, by offering the Digest 
at HALF PRICE to service men, and 
to EX-SERVICE MEN, in yourtown who 
are back home! No experience needed 
to make many welcome dollars be- 
fore Christmas. Mail coupon now 
(or a penny postcard) for full details 
and your free package of selling aids, 
to begin earning spare-time income 
at once. 


Allan Scott, The Reader’s Digest, , 
Dept. P-2, Pleasantville, N.Y. 


Please send me details of your 
EXTRA-INCOME PLAN 
! 





Name please printin pencil 


Address 


l 
I 
$$, | 
City State — 
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THE WORLD 


Dangerous 


Turkey looms as new conflict area as 
friction between U. S. and Russia 
gains at many points 


Russo-American relations, none too 
healthy since the failure of the London 
Conference of Foreign Ministers (PATH- 
FINDER, Oct. 17), grew worse last week. 
Notable was the dropping of all official 
pretense that between the recent 
Allies are being solved. 

Encroachment. From military ob- 
servers in Europe came warnings of possi- 
ble Russian encroachments against Tur- 
key, with which the Soviet government 
has refused to renew its treaty of non- 
aggression. Both in the Balkans and the 
Caucasus, at either end of the Black Sea, 
heavy Russian troop concentrations were 
reported. Surrender of the Kars and 
Ardahan districts in Eastern Anatolia has 
been asked by Moscow; also special rights 
in control of the narrow waterway joining 
the Black and Mediterranean Seas. 

Resistance. The Turks, their army 
fully mobilized, refused to yield to Soviet 
pressure. “Britain will back us” was the 
opinion in Ankara. In London harassed 
diplomats labored to give more reality to 
the phrase “United Nations”; wondered 
whether war would wreck the new world 
organization even before its headquarters 
—probably in the United States—has been 
selected. 

Unrest. In Central Europe, where 
Russian troops six months ago were hailed 
as liberators, demands for freedom from 
Communist control increased. ‘Budapest 
will not be red,” shouted Hungarian 
crowds as municipal elections in their cap- 
ital swung sharply against the Communists. 
In Rumania, Russian collaborators replied 
by defining popular elections as a “politi- 
cal luxury.” A Yugoslav aviator, ine 


issues 





flown diplomatic personnel to London, re- 
fused to return home. “A wholesale ter- 
ror is reigning,” he said. 

In Berlin, Gen. Eisenhower charged 
Reds dominate the city administration 
against majority wishes. “A fair election 
would not support this,” he said, again 
denying U. S. Army mistreatment of dis- 
placed Jews. 

No More Appeasement. Amid grow- 
ing European confusion, the policy of the 
United States moved slowly against fur- 
ther appeasement of Russia. Suggestions 
that the Communists should have equal 
control with the United States in govern- 
ing Japan were tabled. Suggestions that 
Russia should be given the Atomic Bomb 
secrets were ignored. 

Mystery. Soviet Ambassador Gro- 
myko, flying to Washington for a 24-hour 
break in his current London duties, was 
said to have seen President Truman, then 
not to have seen him. Report that Gromyko 
at least brought the White House an ur- 
gent letter from Stalin persisted. 

An ugly overall picture was not im- 
proved by absence of any effective diplo- 
matic program for solving increasing 
Russo-American difficulties. 


Trial of the Nazis 


International morality caught up with 
Germany’s war criminals. They were in- 
dicted in a 25,000-word document filed by 
Allied prosecutors with the International 
War Crimes Court in Berlin. 

Like the trial, which will open Nov. 
20th, the indictment was in four languages 
—English, French, German, and Russian. 
It charged 24 leading Nazis, headed by 
Goering, Hess, and Ribbentrop; and seven 
Nazi organizations, including the General 
Staff, High Command, German cabinet, 
and storm troopers, with a list of crimes 
under four counts. 


International 


JUDGES NAZIS WILL FACE: (I. to r.) Biddle, U. S.; Lawrence, Britain; Nickichenko, USSR. 
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International 


LABORERS HIT LABORITES. As strike wave 

harasses Britain's socialist government, union 

workers picket Hyde Park, London, with signs 

demanding wages with as much purchasing 
power as U. S. workers’. 


Count One: The common plan or 
conspiracy to overthrow the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, re-arm Germany, acquire Leben- 
sraum (living space) for the Reich, by 
any means, including force and aggressive 
war, 

Count Two: Crimes against peace in 
which “all the defendants with divers 
other persons” participated in planning, 
and then waging war against Poland, Brit- 
ain, France, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, 
Holland, Luxembourg, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Russia and the U. S. 

Count Three: Violations of the laws 
and customs of war, such as “deliberate 
and systematic genocide” (extermination 
of racial and national groups). 

Count Four: Crimes against hu- 
manity, in which all the defendants are 
accused of participating. 

In their prison cells, most of the de- 
fendants bristled with Nazi arrogance when 
the indictments were served. Only one 
who broke down was chubby Walther 
Funk, Hitler’s minister of economics. “I 
am trying to preserve my health,” he 
sobbed. 

Jew-baiter Julius Streicher hit the 
ceiling when presented with a list of at- 
torneys, including some Jewish names. “Is 
this for somebody who has been anti- 
Semitic?” he stormed. 

The trial will set a precedent. Never 
before have ranking officials of any gov- 
ernment been tried by an international 
tribunal for war-making and similar of- 
fences. 


Palestine Puzzle 


While Arab-Jewish tension in Pales- 
tine mounted, U. S. policy blew hot and 
cold. The State Department encouraged 
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the Arabs. The White Housé encouraged 
the Jews. 

Encouragement for the Arabs was the 
State Department’s publication of an 
April sth letter from FDR to King Ibn 
Saud of Saudi Arabia, promising to oppose 
any “decisiop taken without full consulta- 
tion with both Arabs and Jews.” Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes re-affirmed this as 
U. S. policy. It put FDR on record as 
having made irreconcilable promises to 
both sides. (In his last presidential cam- 
paign, FDR had endorsed the Democratic 
platform which said: “We favor the open- 
ing of Palestine fo unrestricted Jewish 
immigration.”’) 

Other Side. President Truman re- 
vealed he’d asked British Prime Minister 
Attlee to admit 160,000 Jewish refugees 
to Palestine despite Arab opposition. The 
request was turned down, 

Only way to square the State Depart- 
ment’s position with that of the White 
House was to assume the State Depart- 
ment meant Arabs should be consulted on 
a long-range solution, while the White 
House meant Arabs should be ignored tem- 
porarily, to aid displaced Jews. 


Flaming Asia . 


Uprisings made Dutch Indonesia and 
French Indo-China dangerous for white 
men last week. These subject territories 
were watched, throughout the Far East, 
by freedom-bent colonial peoples seeking 
evidence on whether British bayonets can 
re-establish European imperialism in that 
part of the postwar world. 

Britain’s Labor government professed 
to regard suppression of the revolts as an 
obnoxious duty, imposed by inability of 
France and Holland to keep order. But 
Britain was eager to squelch-the flames 
before they spread to re-kindle smoldering 
dissatisfaction in India, Burma, and the 
rest of Britain’s Asiatic empire. Like 
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NABBED. French soldier guards truck of cap- 


tured Indo-China rebels. 
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YANK BOY MEETS JAP GIRL, and teaches her latest jitterbug steps in a Tokyo geisha house. 





Churchill, the Labor government refused 
to apply the Atlantic Charter there. 

As British-Indian troops were rushed 
to reinforce Dutch garrisons, Indonesian 
extremists ran amok, slaying and looting 
to show their hatred for white men. “War 
and revolution, raging fiercely for years, 
will be the only result,” was the predic- 
tion of Dr. Mohammed Hatta, nationalist 
leader. Rejecting a Dutch proposal for 
native “partnership” in the Netherlands 
Empire he vowed: “We will not for a 
moment countenance any form of colonial 
status, whatever new garb it assumes, or 
whatever fancy name is given it.” Hi Chi 
Minh, Indo-Chinese native leader, said: 
“We will wage guerrilla war until free.” 


Bottled Diamonds 


A nearsighted little Jap official rum- 
maged frantically through the pockets of 
his baggy pants. “Sorry, have left key 
home,” he told Yank Officers. 

“Run home and get it,” they ordered. 
He ran. 

Two hours later, he reappeared with 
the key. It opened a safe deposit. box in 
the vaults of Mitsui Co., Japanese indus- 
trialists. In the box were a couple of 
cheap, quart thermos bottles. In them the 
Yanks found more than $30 million worth 
of diamonds—mostly government owned. 


Venezuelan Fireworks 


Young army officers used tanks and 
planes in a revolution that unseated Gen. 
Isaias Medina Angarita from Venezuela’s 
presidential chair. He was scheduled to 
retire in April anyway, because the Vene- 
zuelan constitution limits the president to 
a single, five-year term. 

The young officers announced they 
revolted “to make the country a real de- 
mocracy and get the army out of politics.” 
Medina, though somewhat of a dictator, 
had been considerably more liberal than 
his predecessors. 


Dictator’s Come-Back 


Col. Juan Peron vaulted back into his 
saddle as dictator of Argentina. The in- 
surgent officers who had deposed, and 
briefly imprisoned him, put up no opposi- 
tion to his return, Their only alternative 
—handing the reins to the Supreme Court, 
as Argentina’s democratic elements de- 
sired—seemed more dangerous to the in- « 
surgents than restoration of dictatorship. 

Labor Support. Popular pressure for 
Peron’s come-back was manipulated 
through labor unions, some of which he 
had created and developed as Minister of 
Labor. Others had been won -with wage 
boosts and promises, in accordance with 
national socialist formulas of attacking 
“plutocracy.” A general strike in Peron’s 
behalf paralyzed Buenos Aires for a day. 

Rioting and parading unionists turned 
the heat on Gen. Eduardo Avalos and his 
groyp of insurgents. “Peron is my friend,” 
Avalos protested. Soon Peron was back, 
shouting: “Once more I establish my 
solidarity with the workers. I will always 
lead their struggle.” 


De Gaulle on Top 


Flocking to the polls for their first 
major postwar election, French voters 
overwhelmingly endorsed Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle’s policies in a constitutional refer- 
endum. It was a rebuff to the Communists, 
who had opposed him. But they won a 
large bloc of seats in the new, 592-dele- 
gate Assembly, and will remain a powerful 
opposition party. 

Fourth Republic. The referendum 
asked: (1) Should the Assembly frame a 
new constitution, or sit under that of the 
prewar “Third Republic”? (2) If a new 
constitution, should the de Gaulle pro- 
visional government keep power in the 
interregnum? De Gaulle had urged “yes” 
to both questions. The Communists had 
urged “no” to both. 

First voting returns for the Assembly 
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showed a  Catholic-Socialist coalition 
ahead, Communists in second place. 
Effect. Strengthening of De Gaulle’s 
hand at Communist expense will pat 
France more solidly in the line-up of west- 
ern Europe, led by Britain against Russia. 


Rebirth for Nippon ‘ 


Militaristic Japan is dead. Demo- 
cratic Japan is being born. That was Gen. 
MacArthur’s message to the world from 
Tokyo. In his first radio address since the 
surrender, the Supreme Allied Commander 
in Japan said: “The swagger and arro- 
gance of the former Japanese military 
have passed to servility and fear. The 
evolution which will restore dignity and 
freedom to the common man has started 
in Japan.” 

Backing MacArthur’s drive for de- 
mocracy, Emperor Hirohito pardoned 
320,000 Japanese political offenders; or- 
dered restoration of civil rights to 600,000. 
This broadened the electorate for ballot- 
ing which will come as soon as conditions 
are deemed appropriate by the American 
Commander and his political staff. 

Parties. So far, Japan’s few organ- 
ized political parties were in the cocoon 
stage. None had a definite program, ex- 
cept the Communists. Their first objec- 
tive was elimination of the Emperor. To 
put this across, they paraded and pick- 
eted the palace with typical Communist 
tactics. 

Because parties were undeveloped, 
Baron Kijuro Shidehara’s new cabinet was 
selected regardless of party affiliations. 
Charges that this continues control over 
Japanese economic life by the Zaibatsu (a 
group of wealthy families who run the big 
business monopolies) were answered by a 
notice from MacArthur’s headquarters 
that Zaibatsu influence will be eliminated. 


Travel by Air 


In Montreal, representatives of 57 in- 
ternational air lines, from all parts of the 
world, set up machinery to prevent rate 
wars, through nine regional traffic con- 
ferences, modelled after pre-war steam- 
ship conferences which regulated interna- 
tional shipping rates. 

Knottiest immediate problem for the 
regional conferences will be up to the 
North Atlantic group, in Pan American 
Airways’ announcement of a $275 New 
York-to-London ($495 round-trip—plus 
15% tax) land plane fare. Rival. trans- 
atlantic lines are expected to try to per- 
suade Pan American to raise this rate. 
Otherwise, they may meet it, but at a loss. 
Conference decision must be unanimous. 

British Delay. Setback to U. S. air- 
lines’ plans for expanding international 
service was the announcement by Lord 
Winster, British Minister of Civil Avia- 
tion, that Britain’s postwar policy won’t 
be stated until Nov. 1. Meanwhile, non- 
British airlines are forbidden from flying 
any route to Britain more often that Brit- 
ish lines on the same route. 
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SAMURAI SWORDS ARE G. I. SOUVENIRS. As MacArthur's men complete disarmament of 
Japan, Pfc. Vincent Smith, Dady, Fla., perches on pile of blades at arsenal in Honshu. 
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RIFLES AND REVOLVERS ARE REMOVED from Nip arsenals by special Yank ordnance 

units, to make certain Japan's fangs are permanently drawn. (Left) Jap soldier shows rifle 

stacks to’ Lt. Charles Dorick, McKeesport, Pa. (Right) Yank stands by as Japs pack boxes of 
small arms, with each revolver wrapped separately in rustproof oilcloth. 
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THE FAMILY 


Pioneer 


Cleveland woman outlines’ plan for 
mothers’ union; asserts it would 
raise standard of society 


Many a woman has had the idea some 
time or other that union hours for mothers 
would be a very nice thing. Just recently 
in Cleveland Mrs. Howard Siebert an- 
nounced she not only agreed but had a 
plan. 

Mother of four, and a professional 
woman besides, Mrs. Siebert now proposes 
to take on the job of organizing a mothers’ 
labor union. Core of her plan is a social 
service of day workers, set up through a 
union, to relieve mothers of part of their 
housework, child care, give them extra 
hours for other activities. 

This service, to its sponsor’s way of 
thinking, should be financed through social 
security, with primary benefits automati- 
cally going to the children “who really 
need it.” 

Mrs. Siebert believes her labor union 
plan would raise the standard of American 
society, would encourage middle and upper 
income level families to have more chil- 
dren, give the mother opportunity to de- 
vote greater attention to the education, 
cultural and spiritual needs of her chil- 
dren. 

All set to go right on plugging, Mrs. 
Siebert said she’d go to Washington if 
necessary to arrange an American Federa- 
tion of Labor charter. 


Futurama Stores 


Marketing the Keedoozle way will be 
as easy as push-buttoning a radio program. 

All the housewife has to do in the 
Keedoozle store of the future is pass be- 
fore rows of glassed-in foodstuffs, slip a 
gun-like key (with tabulating tape at- 
tached) into a slot whenever she comes 


to something she wants, and push a but- 
ton. Every purchase is recorded on the 
tape. The cashier will then put the tape 
into an electrical machine which adds 
prices, trips packaged foods out of their 
compartments, sends them to an assembly 
point on conveying belts. No trundling of 
baskets, no waiting to weigh foods; ma- 
chinery will do it for you. 

Robot. Cross between an automat 
and an automatic printing press, the Kee- 
doozle store is the brain child of Mr. 
Clarence Saunders, father of by-gone 
Piggly Wiggly stores. Saunders experi- 
mented with his robot store in Memphis in 
1937, gave it up when the war came along. 
First full-sized Keedoozle will be built in 
Chicago, Ill., by the Automatic Electric 
Co. 

Eventually, Keedoozles will be linked 
in a chain across the country, Saunders 
said, will save shoppers time, eliminate 
market drudgery. “We figure the tape 
can trip 20 items in four seconds,” he ex- 
plained, “and service five to ten customers 
a minute at the cashier’s desk.” Every- 
thing will be sold by the serving, not the 
pound; all vegetables, other foods will 
come out of chutes cleaned, processed, 
ready for the pot. 


Discipline Do's 

Part of child discipline is the removal 
of temptation, mothers were told at a 
panel discussion held‘last week by experts 
of the Child Study Association, New York 
City. 

When a mother asked what to do 
about her four-year-old who had carved 
up a priceless coffee table with a can open- 
er, Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg, director of the 
association, answered: “Your job was to 
see that the child, the can opener, and the 
coffee table didn’t get together.” As for 
punishment once the deed was done, “I’m 
sure the expression on your face punished 





IN THE KEEDOOZLE STORE shopper slips a gun-like key into the slot, leaves rest to machine. 
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MRS. SIEBERT plumps for mothers’ 
him enough,” she explained with a smile. 

Children Not Adults. The primary 
purpose of discipline is to make well- 
adjusted, happy personalities of the chil- 
dren, not to give mothers more freedom, 
the experts agreed. Children should be 
treated as children, not adults. To forbid 
a child from any activity is futile unless 
he is given a substitute which he will find 
equally absorbing, Mrs, Gruenberg said in 
illustration. Children don’t have enough 
experience to choose an alternate interest. 

Too many mothers maintain a rigid 
bedtime schedule to give themselves a free 
evening, said the experts. Going to bed 
exactly on time is not important so long 
as children get enough sleep. A little lee- 
way will keep a child from being rebel- 
lious. 


In The Spring 


While the War Dept. in Washington 
remained close-mouthed about when wives 
might expect to join husbands in occupa- 
tion service overseas, Asst. Secy. of War 
McCloy, speaking in Vienna, made a 
guess, Certainly ‘not this winter, maybe 
in the spring, he predicted. 

Final decision, he stated, would rest 
with theater commanders, would be an- 
nounced when length of occupation in each 
area has been determined. 


De Luxe 


Complete cleaning unit that sweeps, 
dusts, waxes, brushes, demoths from attic- 
to-cellar is the newly-developed Eureka 
home cleaning system. 

Included is an extra-light, upright 
vacuum cleaner, a tank-type unit for 
above-the-floor jobs, plus robot-like at- 
tachments that'll outdo the best maid, 
even spray paint. A “distribulator” re- 
moves smudge, grease, loosens imbedded 
dirt to be whisked away with surface lit- 
ter. Because attachments fit both ma- 








With Christmas just around the cor- 
ner, it’s time to make this gay rag-doll. 
She’s 15 inches tall, with movable arms 
and legs, and so winsome she'll walk 
right into the heart of her young mother. 

This up-to-the-minute miss is fun for 
the sewer, too. Her stylish hair-do is 
made of bits of yarn, can be pinned up 
for day, let down at night in braids. 

Material for the whole doll and her 
wardrobe—lace-trimmed frock, petticoat, 
and panties—can be garnered from the 
scrap bag. 


Pattern 626 
imgludes trans- 
fer and com- 
plete directions 
for the doll and 
her clothes. It 
costs 20¢ in 
coin. 

Send orders 
to Pathfinder 
Pattern Depart- 
ment, 243 West 
7th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 
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chines, the housewife can leave one unit 
upstairs, the other down, 


Lift Your Own 


If your face sags like a bag, don’t 
blame the years, exercise your fallen mus- 
cles. 

The advice and know-how come from 


Elizabeth Gilfillan, who at 47 fell out of 


love with her aging contours, became her 
own guinea pig in face-lifting without sur- 
gery. Now 65 and with a firm chin of a 
‘teen-ager, Miss Gilfillan has a full-time 
job teaching her contortion treatment to 
dancers at the Chalif School, New York 
City. 

First contortion is intended to round 
out cheeks. Open mouth as wide as possi- 
ble, showing upper teeth. Then close 
slowly but resist with all your might. 
(Resistance hardens muscles of cheeks. 
jaw, neck.) At the same time smile, bar- 
ing both upper and lower teeth. Clench 
the teeth, hold smile for a moment. Relax. 
Repeat five times. 

Then come chin-firming exercises: 
Lift the cheeks, purse lips as for whis- 
tling, then relax the edges, let them spread 
out like a flower. Lift upper lip until it 
touches nose. Now try to smile. You 
can’t but the effort will harden and lift 
cheek muscles. 

These exercises practiced 15 minutes 
a day are all there is to it. Miss Gilfillan 
states, except patience to persist until 
results begin to show. 


Tin Can Oven 


“Look! There’s our oven!” exclaimed 
2nd Lt. Winthrop S. Worcester Jr., Ell- 
wood City, Pa., as he halted before a 
glass case in Radio City’s Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry, New York City. 

The oven, assembled from 150 milk 
cans and 100 butter cans, is part of a cur- 
rent exhibit of 800 articles made by Amer- 
ican prisoners of war while interned at 
Stalag Luft 1,-Germany, prior to VE-Day. 
Most of their creations were household 
gadgets, equipment—bits of home trans- 
planted. There were decorative sketches, 
too, of dream homes they some day 
planned to build. 

But the oven was their masterpiece. 
It meant a month’s work for Lt. Wor- 
cester and 18 fellow-prisoners. The tin 
cans they hammered into shape with a 
shoe brush and knife. For rivets they 
snitched pieces of aluminum wire used as 
clamps on barbed wire fence around the 
shower bath house. Glass wool for insula- 
tion was secured from the guards in a deal 
involving exchange of 1o American ciga- 
rets. 

Other prisoners made cake pans, po- 
tato mashers, spatulas, skillets from mate- 
rials at hand. A fence post was trimmed 
down into a rolling pin. 

Tooth Paste Cake. It took the in- 
genuity of the entire camp to find some- 
thing to cook in their new kitchenware. 
Into each cake went 15 boxes of K 2 bis- 
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cuits, 1 box Klim, chocolate from D bar, 
margarine, and, as a substitute for baking 
powder, a squirt or two of Pebecco tooth 
paste. 

“We had planned to put in a lot more 
conveniences—a kitchen cabinet and sink,” 
Lt. Worcester explained. “But the peace 
brought an end to that.” He grinned, 
though, as if he didn’t mind. 


Clay Tricks 


Modeling clay can be as useful to 
mothers as to their creative youngsters. 

Try a small ball as a substitute holder 
for artificial flowers. Or use as bottle stop- 
per or cap. 

Clay makes a good pin cushion, too, 
because the oil content keeps pin or nee- 
dle points from rusting. It polishes silver 
as well. Just rub a tarnished piece with a 
small chunk, then wash in hot, sudsy wa- 
ter, rinse and dry. 

New note in some modeling kits now 
on sale is luminous clay that glows in the 
dark. Children -like it because it makes 
clay figures more life-like. They use ordi- 
nary clay in the figures, luminous clay for 
the eyes. 


Toy Time 


Santa will have a full pack of toys 
this year—some longed-for metal ones. 
still lots of cardboard and junk items. 
There'll be plenty of games, books, model 
airplane kits, stuffed dolls and animals and 
two-thirds normal supply of wooden 
Tinker-Toys. 

About 75,000 youngsters can have 
aluminum wagons and scooters, but prices 
will be up. Only steel playthings a letter 
to Santa is sure to bring are pull-toys that 
can be manufactured in a hurry, and gym 
sets, made of plentiful steel pipes, but 
there'll be a fair supply of steel-runner 
sleds and steel-wheel wagons. Some stores 
may save what few tricycles, scooters, tov 
automobiles, metal wagons, trains thev 
get until after Christmas to avoid mad 
buying rushes. One large toy train maker 
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NEW TOYS, like electro-magnetic cannons, 
are counter-bound for Christmas. 


has decided to hold off deliveries until 
1946. But boys will go for new electronic 


toys, like electric cannons that ghoot 
wooden shells. 
Little girls’ dolls won’t have big 


wardrobes because of material shortages. 
Few dolls will say “mama” or have glass 
eyes since the chief voice-box and eye 
manufacturer is still tied up with military 
orders. Painted-on hair or yarn-hair will 
be the standard coiffure. 


Meat Sharing 


Recent set-asides of 600 million Ibs. 
of low-grade meat for shipment to Europe 
between now and Jan. 1, raised the ques- 
tion of effect on U. S. retail markets. 

Answers by Dept. of Agriculture offi- 
cials added up to “negligible.” There'll 
still be meat at a yearly rate of 148 lbs. 
for each U. S. civilian (23 Ibs. more than 
the pre-war average), they pointed out, 
while Europe actually gets one-third less 
than she received under lend-lease in the 
winter of 1944. 

Allowing that real meat plenty will 
be in high-grade cuts, USDA asserted 
enough low-cost grades should be available 
to satisfy housewives with an eye on both 
purse and points. 


Boston Chowder 


On brisk fall days there’s nothing like 
a bowl of hot clam chowder, say New Eng- 
landers. But they like the zesty clam 
flavor straight, not “ruined” with tomatoes 
or ketchup. 

That’s the way Bostonians have had 
their clam chowder for 119 years at the 
Union Oyster House, prefer it even to 
lobster and oyster dishes. according to 
Chef Joseph Santagrossi. His time-tested 
recipe that keeps ‘em. coming back for 
more is this: 

Boston Clam Chowder: Cut up two 


ounces salt pork, fry slowly, adding two 
medium-sized chopped onions. Combine 
with a pint of clams (fresh or canned) 
and quart of diced potatoes. Thicken mix- 
ture with paste made from two tablespoons 
flour and a cup of water. Cover with wa- 
ter and boil gently until done (about 20 
minutes). Season with salt and pepper. 
Add milk as desired, bring to a scald and 
serve. (Serves 4.) 


War Over Subsidies 


No sooner was the word out that but- 
ter subsidies were off, prices due to rise 
5 or 6c a |b., than Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion chief Snyder found 
a battle on his hands. 

Contending that subsidies are part of 
anti-inflation control, 60 consumer organi- 
zations united, called an emergency meet- 
ing in New York City, sent a delegation 
of fighting-mad housewives off to Wash- 
ington for words with Mr. Snyder. 

The delegation, armed with statistics 
on cost of living rises after World War I, 
means to seek a reverse decision on but- 


‘ter, put an end to government plans for 


further subsidy lifting. 


Cabbage Grill 


Down south in Houston, Tex., the 
lowly cabbage turned up on one hostess’ 
table as a combination grill and decora- 
tion. Guests cheered when a blue flame 
shot out of the top. 

In the center of a snack buffet, the 
big green head rested on a frilly white 
doily. It was covered with little frank- 
furter rings stuck in with colored tooth- 
picks. Bouquets of parsley were twined 
in and around the picks. And down inside 
a hollow, cut out of the cabbages was the 
surprise—a can of sterno. 

Grill Your Own. When the hostess 
took the lid off the can and lit it up, 
guests gathered ’round to grill their own 
sausages. Close by was a bowl of sauce in 
which they dunked the sizzling bits. It 
was more fun than a big-sized wiener 
roast, they swore; tastier, too. Secret to 





Bernard D. Paul 


CHEF Santagrossi knows his clam chowder. 
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New York Herald Tribune 


DECORATIVE, usetul—a flaming cabbage. 


the fine flavor was the sauce. Here’s the 
recipe: Saute one onion, minced, in 2 tbsp. 
salad oil or drippings until tender, but not 
browned. Add 4 tsp. salt, dash of pepper, 
i c. Worcestershire sauce, 2 tbsp. vinegar, 
2 tbsp. sugar, 1 c. ketchup and simmer 
slowly 5-10 minutes. (Serves 24.) 


HEALTH 


Positive Wassermann 


The frightening thought has occurred 
to nearly every one—especially in taking 
the routine test for syphilis in order to get 
a marriage license. “Suppose they get the 
blood samples mixed up? Or suppose the 
test doesn’t work and they say I have 
syphilis even though I don’t?” Sometimes 
the latter does happen, and although sub- 
sequent tests may prove the error, the 
experience can be bitter and embarras- 
sing. 

Now that error may be avoided. Dr. 
Grant O. Favorite, Hahnemann Hospital, 
Philadelphia, has discovered the reason for 
false reactions, reported it in the American 
Journal of Medical Science. The error, 
says Favorite, is caused by a recent vac- 
cination for small pox. 

To prove his contention that smallpox 
vaccinations can cause a false reaction to a 
syphilis test, Dr. Favorite vaccinated 202 
persons, then within the next four months 
tested them for syphilis. Twenty-four of 
them had false positive reactions. Before 
the vaccination, all had reacted negatively. 


More Cavities 

Prof. E. A. Hooton, Harvard univer- 
city anthropologist, explained it this way: 
The human jaw is shrinking while the 
teeth aren’t, at least not to the same de- 
gree. This is one of the reasons why 
civilization is raising havoc with teeth, 
why teeth have become infection centers 
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threatening the health of the human race. 

That mankind’s teeth are getting rap- 
idly worse was also ascertained by the 
University of Minnesota School of Dentis- 
try. A study of freshmen’s teeth from 
1929-39 showed a 5.5% decay increase, 

Nevertheless, Dr. William H. Craw- 
ford, new dean of the school of dentistry, 
held out two reasons for optimism: (1) 
Fluorine added to drinking water helps 
produce sound teeth; (2) the No. 1 cause 
of tooth decay has been identified. 

Sugar to Blame. It is sugar, says 
Dr. Crawford. He believes he can stop 
tooth decay in any child by the simple 
expedient of putting him on a sugar-free 
diet for ten days. It works because decay 
is caused by the excretions of bacteria 
which live on fermented sugar. When the 
sugar is removed, the organisms die. Even 
after the child is put back on a moderate 
sugar diet, the bacteria don’t return in 
large numbers, Dr. Crawford said. 


Stomach Ulcers Healed 


The four patients had stomach ulcéts, 
They needed surgery. To prepare them 
Dr. Co Tui, New York university, fed 
them amigen, one of the pre-digested pro- 
tein foods known as amino acids. 

Next day, Dr. Tui found himself 
with only three patients, The fourth had 
walked out of the hospital explaining that 
he felt so much better he didn’t want the 
operation. The other three were operated 
upon, but in the first they found the ulcer 
already completely healed and in the other 
two only slight scars remained of what had 
been serious ulcers, 

Year's Experiment, Amazed and bai- 
fled, Dr. Tui went to work. The only ex- 
planation was ‘that the pre-digested pro- 
teins had cured the ulcers, but to be sure, 
NYU researchers tried the treatment over 
a year’s time on 26 ulcer patients, 

In nearly every one of them the re- 
sults were the same. The pain was relieved 
in 24 hours. The patients gained weight. 
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ULCER-HEALER. Dr. Co Tui, of New York U. 








TEENY-WEENIES. Baby Perkins, Chico, Col., 
weighed 11/2 Ibs. at birth; Baby Argo, Enum- 
claw, Wash. (Below), 1 /b. 131/2 o2. 


Within two or three weeks not even 
X-rays could find a trace of the ulcer. 


Protestant Chaplains Strike Back 


Besides being military aide to Presi- 
dent Truman, Brig. Gen. Harry H. 
Vaughan teaches Bible class in Westmins- 
ter Presbyterian church, Alexandria, Va. 

Class members last August quoted 
Gen. Vaughan as saying: “When the War 
Department asks a (Catholic) bishop to 
supply 20 priests for chaplains, he looks 
over his diocese and picks out the 20 best 
men, and they go off and are chaplains. 

“Frequently a Protestant does not 
have a church at the moment or is willing 
to go on a vacation for about three years.” 

"Slur." Last week, at Washington, 
the General Commission on Army and 
Navy Chapains (Protestant) demanded an 
apology from Gen. Vaughan for an “al- 
leged slur upon the 8,000 Protestant chap- 
lains” who represent “68% of all chap- 
lains.” : 


Dutch Guilders — Repaid 


In Colonial days, Dutch guilders 
helped build churches in Long Island, New 
Jersey, the Hudson valley, wherever Hol- 
landers settled. 

For nearly 150 years, almost from 
Henry Hudson’s discovery of the river 
that bears his name, these Dutch churches 
were tied to Amsterdam. 
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A fortnight ago, Dr. Milton J. Hoff- 
man, professor of church history at New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary, was home 
after preaching in Dutch before Holland’s 
queen, and visiting Holland’s war-wrecked 
churches. (The ancient St. Laurentz 
Cathedral at Rotterdam is in ruins, needs 
$500,000 for restoration; 275 other Re- 
formed churches are harmed or wrecked.) 

Gift. Hoffman’s goal: To raise, be- 
fore spring, $200,000 from Reformed 
Churches in America to send roofing, nails, 
lumber, window sashes, to help Dutch 
churches rebuild. 

Other church bodies last week spurred 
overseas aid: Moravians, $100,000; South- 
ern Baptists, $2 million. 


Inter-faith at Quincy 


“There won’t be better Japs and Ger- 
mans until we are better Christians and 
Jews. There won't be a better world so- 
ciety until there’s a better Quincy.” 

With this theme and a Seth Parker 
slogan (“You go to your church and I'll 
go to mine, but let’s walk along together’), 
Quincy, Mass., last week ended another 
inter-faith series on Thursday noon re- 
ligious services at the Strand Theater. 

Quincy’s Rev. Victor A, Sawyer in- 
terested service clubs and the chamber of 
commerce in the idea seven years ago. It’s 
been an October event ever since, with 
this 40-minute program: Invocation by a 
Catholic priest, address by visiting speak- 
er, benediction by a Protestant clergyman 
or a Jewish rabbi. About 1,000 people— 
almost half of them men—attended this 
month’s four services. 


Presidential Bible 


The late F.D.R.’s presidential desk 
contained many a gadget but nary a Bible, 
a Missouri woman wrote the American 
Bible Society. You're not doing your job 
if you leave President Truman’s desk with- 
out one, she said, 

Last week, the Society was pulling 
strings for a few minutes with Truman— 
hoping to give him a specially bound copy 
of the Good Book, with his name tooled 
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CURED.. Ninabelle Cross, Sandusky, Ohio, ill 
16 years, who claims visions healed her (Path- 
finder, Oct. 17). 





into the cover, before the second anriual 
World-Wide Bible-Reading Program 
(Thanksgiving Day to Christmas). 

“Marching Orders for a New Day” is 
the theme of this year’s program, for 
which American Bible Society has printed 
30 million bookmarks listing scriptural 
passages for daily reading. 

Russian Gospels. Same week, the 
society gave 5,000 Russian-language New 
Testaments and 100,000 Gospels to Arch- 
bishop Alexei, here to reunite U.S. Russian 
Orthodox members with Moscow (PATH- 
FINDER, Oct. 17), and readied shipments of 


Bibles and Testaments in German and 
Japanese for the defeated nations. 
’ 
Guadalupe’s New Crown 
Where a sixteenth century Mexican 


peasant had gathered roses in mid-Decem- 
ber, guided by a vision, thousands thronged 
this month. 

Inside and outside 
three miles northeast of Mexico City, they 
celebrated the soth anniversary of the 
crowning of a 414-year-old picture—Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, patron of Mexico. 

Melted Jewelry. Before the picture 
(framed in gold and encased in heavy 
glass), Archbishop Martinez, primate of 
Mexico, raised a new crown, Glittering 
with diafhonds and emeralds, the new dia- 
dem was made from several hundred thou- 
sand pieces of jewelry, given by Mexicans 
and Guatamalans. 

(Our Lady of Guadalupe’s first crown, 
given Oct. 12, 1895, was also made from 
the people’s gold and jewels. Before the 
new diadem, it was considered the finest 
jewel used in any religious ceremony. ) 

Peasant's Vision. Legend says Our 
Lady’s picture appeared miraculously on 
the coarsely woven shawl of peasant Juan 
Diego, who she told, in 1531, to have a 
shrine built at Guadalupe. Part of the 
present building dates from 1532. 


a great basilica, 


COOKED 


vegetables 





in newspapers, magazines and 

Splendid opportunity to “break — 

fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 

rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


New writers needed to re- wane AW "FR EE 





Industry needs your ideas now! Manufacturers are 
getting ready NOW for post-war sales and produc- 
tion. Factories must have products to take up the 
slack after war orders stop. Get our NEW FREE 
inventor’s book today and valuable “Invention Rec- 
ord’’ form. Act now. 
McMORROW AND BERMAN 
102-H Atlantic Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


“350 ways of cooking vege- 
tables—all good!"’ Boston Post 


e Your | tad 


by ANN WILLIAMS HELLER 


“reveals amazing things to be done for 


“ 


from artichokes to yams. 


— Westchester Features Syndicate. 


“heartily and hungrily recommended.” 


—St. Lovis Globe-Democrat. 
$2.00 


ESSENTIAL BOOKS - Distributed by 


POUELL, SLOAN AND PEARCE eee 
‘NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


ave Fingers 


Steel-Grip Finger Guards 


Hundreds of factories are saving 
time and protecting workers 
with Steel-Grip Finger Guards. 
Used for handling rough, sharp 
articles, buffing, grinding, sand- 
ing. polishing, punch press 
work, many other jobs. Wear on 
fingers or thumb, front or back. 
Durable leather, elastic web 
back for snug, cool, comfortable 
fit. Easy on and off. One size 
fits all, men or women. Send 
10c each for samples or trial or- 
der box of 50 at 8 gc each, 10%. 
Catalog of Steel-Grip Safety 
Apparel free on request 
INDUSTRIAL GLOVES COMPANY 
end Industrial 411 Garfield, Danville, ill. 


Safeguards Since 1910 (in Canada: Safety Supply Co. , Toronto) 








A COUGH MEDICINE 
of his very own 


When your child has a cough dué to a cold give him 
Dr. Drake’s Glessco, a cough medicine specially pre- 
pared for him' This famous remedy helps eliminate 
phlegm, and soothes and promotes healing of irritated 
membranes. Children like its pleasant taste. Give your 
child the relief Dr Drake's has brought to millions. 


Dr. DRAKE'S Glessco 


Si THE RFE. COMPANY, BAT. Ge 


PRICE 50+ 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 











_ RAILWAY 
POSTAL 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. H-50 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


book, ‘‘How to Get U. 8. Government Jobs.’ 
List of positions, salaries, duties, ete 


(3) Tell me 
how to qualify 


| 
l 
| Sirs: Rush to me without charge: (1)"Copy 32- page 
| 
l 


_ CLERKS 


ADDRESS 


$125 TO $220 MONTH 
CITY CARRIERS 
POSTOFFICE CLERKS 
CLERKS AT WASHINGTON 
INSPECTORS OF CUSTOMS 
MANY OTHER POSITIONS 


NAME 





U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Ex-Service Men Get Preference 
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Program 


Baltimore businessman organizes group 
to assist home owners, hopes to 
make it nationwide 


J. Harry Philbin, Baltimore consult- 
ant on international trade, thinks it’s high 
time the family home owner, “the man 
who makes the country what it is,” should 
organize. 

So he is forming the Presidents Co- 
operative Club ‘of Baltimore City to im- 
prove the economic status of the average 
home owner. Membership in the non- 
political group will be limited to presidents 
and former presidents, secretaries and for- 
mer secretaries of Baltimore’s 27 civic as- 
sociations, 

The organization will meet twice a 
month to discuss ways and means of im- 
proving community life; local, state and 
federal government; and protection of 
personal and property rights. The Presi- 
dents Club will unify and correlate aims 
and objectives; inform city, county and 
state legislators of local needs; and advise 
Congressmen, Senators and Governors of 
what civic associations want in the way of 
government, 

Onetime (1927) vice president of the 
U. S. Shipping Board, gray-haired Mr. 
Philbin, 68, has lived for 27 years on Bal- 
timore’s North Charles st. He is the presi- 
dent of Baltimore’s youngest civic as- 
sociation, formed in June. 

Aims at Nation. He hopes to extend 
the Presidents Club to every town and 
city in Maryland, and, eventually, to put 
it on a nationwide basis, 

“The home owner, small business man 
and the farmer,” he said, “must be made 
to realize that as investors they are the 
orphans of our financial economy. Big 
business, labor unions and government .de- 
rive much of their bigness from the sav- 
ings and confidence of millions of little 
partners. The last decade, however, has 
proven that these scattered, unorganized, 
credulous and thrifty citizens are, as indi- 
viduals, unable to protect themselves, 
which is the reason for starting off with 
the formation of the Presidents Club of 
Baltimore City.” 


Better Than None 


Kissing in public is getting. out of 
hand again in Tulsa, Okla. In 1936, a city 
ordinance limited such public demonstra- 
tions of affection to three minutes. Now 
Mayor Olney F. Flynn has ordered kiss- 
ing in public limited to one minute. 

He complained that traffic in bus and 
railroad stations was being complicated 
by the lengthy and affectionate welcomes 
accorded. long absent G.I.s by wives, 
sweethearts and parents. 

“Why you can’t get through the 


crowds for the clinches,” blustered the 
mayor. He warned that his policemen 
now will do more than shout “break” at 
couples who disregard the 60-second rule. 
Given no stop-watches, the policemen will 
have to use their judgment on when the 
minute is up. 


Ounce of Prevention 


More than 100 children played daily 
in an old downtown Chicago building used 
to store lumber. Playtime casualties were 
high, kept nearby Dr. Thomas C. Brown- 
ing busy patching cuts and bruises, and, 
too often, setting broken bones. 

Growing tired of these continual in- 
terruptions of his daily practice, Dr. 
Browning purchased the building. The 
deed will go to the Central South Shore 
Improvement Association, which will de- 
molish the building, construct a play- 
ground on the site. 


Training for Veterans 


There was too much of a gap be- 
tween the number of returning veterans 
and available jobs in Lorain County, 
Ohio, until a wide-awake veterans service 
committee stepped in with an organized 
program of apprentice training that prom- 
ises to take up the slack. 

As the initial step in a program that 
will be extended to other trades, the 
committee, headed by Axel Norberg, got 
IIO garage operators to agree to take 
qualified veterans into their shops and 
teach them motor mechanics during an 
8,000-hour apprenticeship period. 

Wage Scale. During the first 1,000 





ORGANIZER. J. Harry Philbin of Baltimore. 
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hours’ training, apprentices receive 60¢ an 
hour, with a s¢ an hour increase every 
time another 1,000 hours is tompleted. 
This coupled with G.I. Bill of Rights al- 
lowances add up to a living wage, Nor- 
berg explained. 

To eliminate possible wage friction 
between apprentices and skilled mechan- 
ics, G.I. allotments will be reduced gradu- 
ally as the hourly pay goes up, so at the 
end of their training, apprentices will re- 
ceive $1.10 an hour compared to $1.124 
for journeymen. 

“It’s a good beginning but we still 
have a big job ahead lining up other 
trades and crafts for similar projects,” 
Norberg said. 


Coming Event 


Tourist-eager Miami is planning a 
1950 world’s fair to supplement its visitor- 
luring sunshine, adjacent beaches, New 
Year's Orange Bowl football classic, etc. 

Plan is for a $75 million fair, occupy- 
ing 1,800 acres, 600 more than used by 
New York’s 1937-38 World of Tomorrow. 
Henry Cobb, Miami businessman, said 
theme of fair would symbolize “effect of 
Florida’s climate on the well-being of 
men,” and stress the story of Ponce de 
Leon’s search for the Fountain of Youth. 

Fair will feature peacetime uses of 
atomic bomb, invite all nations to partici- 
pate, offer special attractions for Latin 
\mericans. 


Movie Man 


Paul Martellini, father of four, drives 
a taxi by day in Providence, R. I., but at 
night he gives free movie shows for neigh- 
borhood children to keep them off the 
streets. 

His back yard is the “theater,” except 
when he gets permission to give shows in 
city playgrounds or parks. He started out 
giving three shows a week, had his sched- 
ule up to six nights a week when cold 
weather came. Top attendance was about 
1,000. The Martellinis sell popcorn and 
ice cream to defray expenses (chiefly for 
rental of films). - 

This winter, Martellini plans to give 
shows at orphanages. 


Quiet, Please 


Manchester, N. Y., city fathers 
stopped the flow of the Genesee River for 
a welcome home dance for war veterans. 

Figuring that roar of the Genesee 
flowing under Court st. bridge, where the 
dance was held, would drown out the 
music, the city ordered flood gates 100 
yards upstream lowered during the fes- 
tivities. 


War Trophies 


During the war, town and city parks 
and squares were stripped of Civil War 
cannon and World War I weapons to swell 
desperately needed scrap piles. Now the 
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FOOD AUCTION. Biscuits net $1.25, lemon meringue pie $3.35 at Virgil Healy benefit. 


War Department is ready to reward such 
patriotism. 

It announces it has 4,000 obsolete 
guns, howitzers, tanks and other assorted 
weapons, worth $10 million, it will release 
to communities and non-profit organiza- 
tions as war trophies. 

Only qualification is that those re- 
questing such weapons must pay packing, 
handling and freight charges from the 
nearest depot to destination. 

Heavy Stuff. For large and weighty 
objects, (i.e. howitzers, six tons upwards; 
light tanks, 164 tons upwards), such 
charges may prove a “factor,” the War 
Department warns. 


Friends in Need 


When fire burned Virgil Healy out of 
his 18th century house and home, his 
neighbors in the Rabbit District near Lis- 
bon Falls, Me., lost no time in doing 
something about it. 

With furniture that had beem saved 
and donated replacements, they fixed up 
an old sthoolhouse as a home for Healy, 
his daughter, Marion Brann, who keeps 
house for him; and her son, Roger, 14, 
who lost $20 he had been saving for a 
bicycle, 

Then the neighbors staged a benefit 
for Healy, complete with music and danc- 
ing. It was held on a Saturday night, 
drew people from miles around. The wom- 
en brought cooked food, biscuits, pastry 
to be auctioned. Bidding was spirited, 
prices were high. A pan of biscuits sold 
for $1.25, a pie for $2.25, and a lemon 
meringue beauty for $3.35. The proceeds 
went to Healy to give him a start on a 
new home. 

Big Moment. Highlight of the eve- 
ning was when Postmaster McIntosh called 
Roger to the stage, gave him a brand new 
bicycle, complete with lights, horn, bell, 
luggage carrier and too] kit and $10 to 
boot. McIntosh had raised $50 among 
merchants, telephoned and telegraphed all 
over New England until he found the bi- 


cycle. Roger cried a little, made a speech, 
and then proudly rode the bicycle around 
the hall for all to see. 

As John Gould, of the Lisbon Falls 
Enterprise, wrote: “It was a first-class 
benefit,” and “everybody had a wonderful 
time. Especially Roger.” 


Shame 


The Refuse and Garbage Dept. of 
Lynn, Mass. has a new name. Henceforth 
it will be known as the Lynn Sanitation 
Dept. The city voted the change unani- 
mously and approved funds to paint the 
new name on buildings and trucks after 
children of department employes com- 
plained: they were ashamed to tell play- 
mates where their fathers worked. 


Carolina Samaritan 


Friendly Frank O. Edwards runs a 
North Carolina bus line that rarely lives 
up to its schedule, and because of that 
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he’s the most popular man in the Reems 
Creek section he serves, 

Edwards makes regular runs from 
Beech, 6,000 ft. up in the Great Smokies, 
to Asheville, plays Good Samaritan all 
along the 20-mile route. Reems Creek 
residents call Edwards “the most accom- 
modating man in the world.” “He can’t 
do enough for you,” they say. 

Favors For All. Give Edwards a 
chance to do sqmeone a favor and he will 
bring his six-wheeled bus screeching to a 
stop. Passengers must wait as he cheer- 
fully accepts assignments. He shops for 
friends all along the line, shuttles babies 
from home to home, cashes checks, deliv- 
ers verbal messages by the dozen, lets 
hitch-hiking youngsters and servicemen 
ride free. 

With such disregard for the rules of 
business, his profits are modest, but his 
dividends in friendship are high. Even 
during his off hours, Edwards stands by. 
If there’s a night-time emergency in the 
Reems Creek section, it’s his bus, not an 
ambulance, that responds. And on Sun- 
days he gets behind the wheel to take old 
folks to church. 

In his 60’s, Edwards began operating 
in July, 1941, when he bought an old 
sightseeing bus. Two operators have tried 
in vain to compete with him. The first, in 
1942, lasted but three weeks. The second 
rival came along a year later, circulated a 
petition, got 15 names by much hard work. 

Challenge. Reems Creek residents 
accepted this challenge, circulated their 
own petition for Edwards. It went from 
school house to church to general store to 
every home in the district. When it came 
back it had 552 signatures and Edwards 
kept his franchise, 

As he drives his second-hand bus 
through Carolina’s blue-misted hills and 
pleasant valleys,-Edwards chats with 
his passengers. “Fine people up here 
around Reems Creek,” he says. “Finest 
people in the world.” (See Pictures on 
Next Page.) 
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HAPPY BOY. 14-year-old Roger Brann gets his bicycle offer all from Postmaster Mclntosh. 
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Good Neighbor Bus Line 


ee 


SERVICE PLUS. Frank O. Edwards runs Beech to Asheville, N. C. bus, specializes in PRECIOUS CARGO. Accommodating bus 


doing favors for friends along the line. Here he cashes a check as passengers wait. driver takes baby to visit her grandmother. 


SHOPPER. Edwards gets neighbor’s gro- MELON-THUMPER. Busman makes extra DELIVERS GOODS. Homeward bound, Ed- 


cery list: He’ll do her shopping in town. stop to pick a ripe one for a friend. wards fulfills request for a sack of flour. 


S 


A Sieg 


Photos by Hemmer 


GOING MY WAY? Youngsters and hitch-hiking G.I.s ride free on Good Samaritan JOURNEY ’S END. Beech is next stop as 


bus. Gratuity cuts into profits, but Edwards finds it’s building good will now. bus heads up mountain road. 
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Good-will Makers 


The New York Central put special 
representatives on trains to quiz passen- 
gers, learn what should be done to improve 
service. 

Recently several of these “contact 
men” boarded a New York-bound train at 
Albany, where Pullman passengers had 
been forced to change to day coaches be- 
cause of trouble on the line. There was 
much grumbling. The contact men got 
busy, gave out milk and sandwiches, of- 
fered full-course meals free, took names 
and addresses for refunds because of the 
delay. 

Dissatisfaction changed to good-na- 
tured acceptance. Riders reached” New 
York convinced the railroad was doing its 
best to help a bad situation. 


David vs. Goliath 


Competing with giant manufacturing 
corporations doing their own retailing is 
becoming biggest problem of small busi- 
ness, 

In the automobile accessory business, 
four manufacturers do 90% of the tire 
and tube business. Three of these (Fire- 
stone, Goodyear and Goodrich ) have built 
up retail outlets, control more than one- 
third of the goods they manufacture from 
“raw materials to the customer.” 

James V. Worth, manager of the Nor- 
walk (Conn.) Tire Co., is one independent 
facing this problem. Said Worth: “There’s 
room in this country for 75,000 small tire 
and tube dealers, but they can’t match 
prices if compelled to buy goods from 
manufacturers who control the business 
and have their own retail outlets.” 

Senate Bill. Hoping to halt this prac- 
tice, the independents have a bill before 
the Senate which would prevent tire manu- 
facturers from doing retail business, but 
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proponents say it doesn’t have a chance. 

“Too much opposition to it,” said 
Sen. Ellender (D.-La.), sponsor of the 
bill. “It would protect small business, but 
would have to apply to other giant retail- 
ers who have been doing their own manu- 
facturing for years.” 

Roy Fisher, Independent Tire Deal- 
ers Association official, said: ‘“Independ- 
ent dealers 20 years ago did 90% of the 
retail tire business, by 1943 just over 
40%, today less than that.” 

Tire industry spokesmen admit the 
situation puts the small dealer in a bad 
position, advise him to equip with com- 
plete general merchandise lines which will 
enable him to maintain over-all sales and 
profits, build up volume. 


Stores Sell Planes 


Small stores can take a tip from big 
New York department stores on how to 
attract customers, 

Macy’s, Wanamaker’s, Gimbel’s and 
several others are doing it with displays 
of airplanes which are sold from the floor, 
You can’t ride the planes off the store 
roof, but prospective buyers are taken to 
a nearby field to test the plane and sign 
on the dotted line. The planes are light 
models with prices ranging from $900 to 
$2,500. 

Crowds flock in to see the planes, store 
managers say, and sales have been en- 
couraging. Macy’s sold two by telephone, 


Virginia Bamboo 


J. J. Redmond, a Richmond (Va.) 
lumber dealer, came upon some bamboo 
while hunting near the Dismal Swamp. 
“Looks like the same stuff we import 
from the Orient,” he said. 

Fired with an idea, Redmond had a 
load of it brought into Richmond, got 
experts to examine it. When it was found 
to have the same qualities as bamboo im- 
ported from Ceylon, Redmond, who spe- 
cializes in cabinet and furniture woods, 
started buying. Right off he landed con- 


International 


HOW MANY? Wanamoker's, New York, offers Skycycle direct from floor to customer for $900. 
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ORDER TODAY... ONLY #429 
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ing “Gibson's 24 oz. 
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Needlework Lovers 


For the reader desiring the address of a 
needlecraft magazine, Mrs. L. K. L., Min- 
nesota, writes: “I’m sure the needlework 
lover avould like Aunt Ellen’s WORK- 
BASKET. This monthly pattern and di- 
rection service brings the latest creations 


in handcraft and needlework from the 
country’s foremost artists and designers. 
It is $1.00 a year for twelve issues, but no 
samples are sent because each issue con- 
tains large hot iron transfer patterns as 
well as ideas for such items as doilies, edg- 
ings, bedspreads, tablecloths, hats, bags, 
and baby’s things. Orders should be sent 
to the WORKBASKET, 2737 Westport 
Station, Kansas City 2, Mo.” If you are 
not delightfully pleased with the first issue, 
Aunt Ellen will return your dollar and you 
may keep the material you have received 
without any obligation.—Adv. 
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tracts with several furniture makers who 
are using it for making novelty furniture, 
talked the National Chair Manufacturing 
Co., Ashboro, N. C., into setting up a 
bamboo department. To get all this bam- 
boo Redmond has Virginia farmers, who 
used to cut the stuff down, cultivating it. 

Good Soup, Too. Redmond says 
using bamboo for furniture is only tM® be- 
ginning. It makes good waterpipe, strong 
framework for small buildings, its leaves 
make good hats. One bamboo joint makes 
a water pitcher; young bamboo shoots, ex- 
cellent soup. 


Store Fair 


A big event in Pennsylvania each year 
is the “county fair” held by the Wyckoff- 
Sears store at Stroudsburg (pop. 6,186), 
biggest small town store in the state. 

In large tents on the store’s parking 
lot, store officials award $900 in cash 
prizes to the best exhibits by vocational 
agriculture and homemaking students of 
Wayne and Monroe county schools. Be- 
sides store prizes, the Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation contributes $200, other com- 
panies and individuals $200 more. State 
officials serve as judges. 

Hogs and Jellies. The exhibits include 
livestock, poultry, hogs, flower arrange- 
ments, canned fruits, vegetables and jellies, 
all raised and put up by the students. 

Thousands attend the exhibit, keep 
the store packed and jammed with cus- 
tomers and spectators. Said A. B. Wyck- 
off, store manager: “Not only has it 
brought business and goodwill to the store, 
it has promoted interest in better farm- 
ing, better home-making.” 


EDUCATION 


Controversy 


Salt Lake City pays its dog catcher 
$10,000 a year, but $2,724 is tops for 
teachers after 16 years of service, chided 
Robert Littell in a Reader’s Digest article. 
Angered city officials made prompt denials, 
demanded an apology. 

“O. C. Hardman has been Sak Lake 
City’s dog catcher on a contract basis 
since 1929. He has never made more than 
$3,000 a year,” said Major Earl J. Glade. 

“Tt isn’t a question of who gets the 
most, but are teachers’ salaries high 
enough to attract the energetic, intelligent 
people needed for the job,” a taxpayer 
pointed out in a letter to Mayor Glade. 

“Tf not, America’s children are going 
to spend eight hours a day for 12 of the 
most formative years of their lives being 
taught, directed, inspired and disciplined 
by crackpots, failures and/or martyrs to 
their love of teaching.” 

Flint's Rebuttal. In Flint, Mich.. 
officials admitted Littell’s comparison of 
the salaries of their garbage collectors and 
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LIVE LATIN. Re-enacting old Roman plays and festivals puts life in dull Latin studies. 


teachers was true, but “misleading.” Gar- 
bage men start out getting $1,980 a year, 
and teachers only $1,572, but the former 
work 52 weeks, teachers 38. Automatic 
annual pay raises for garbage men end 
after three years, while teachers get in- 
creases for 17 years, officials explained. 


School Troubles 


For a year New York’s 40-man Ad- 
visory Committee on Human Relations 
worked quietly. Its job was to promote 
racial and religious understanding between 
schools and communities. Hardly a ripple 
warned of troubled waters. Then the storm 
broke. Chairman F. E. Karelsen Jr., re- 
signed protesting what he termed “chaotic 
and inexcusable conditions” in the city’s 
public school system. Wholesale commit- 
tee resignations followed. 

In a letter to Superintendent of 
Schools John E. Wade, Karelsen blamed 
“do nothing” attitude of officials for low 
morale among supervisors, teachers and 
pupils; growing tension between racial and 
religious groups; lack of attendance of- 
ficers resulting in growing “gangsterism” 
among truants. 

Paper Plans. Committee recom- 
mendations for corrective measures were 
“ignored or met with nothing more solid 
than paper plans,” Karelsen charged. 

The committee was out of bounds, re- 
torted Dr. Wade. It was supposed to deal 
only with school-community relations, and 
leave administrative policies alone. Dean 
William F. Russell, of Teachers College, 
Columbia university, succeeds Karelsen. 

College Fracas. Louisiana also had 
its troubles. When Dr. B. I. Burns, Dean 
of the State university Medical School 
was demoted, he and 17 other professors 
resigned. Said “unwarranted” shakeups 
left faculty with feelings of insecurity. 

“Dr. Burns is a teacher not an ad- 
ministrator. This was the only change 
contemplated,” replied Dr. W. B. Hatcher, 
university president. Dr. Wilbur C. Smith, 
ex-athletic director at Tulane, was .ap- 
pointed Dean. 


As Romans Do 


Latin has been raised from the dead 
at Tolleston School, Gary, Ind. A student 
club lives the life of the early Romans 
through games, songs and plays, while 
members study the language and its cul- 
tural values. 

The club, the Sodalitas Latina, re- 
captures some of the festive spirit of the 
early Romans during four annual social 
events: A “Stygian Revel” in October, a 
“Saturnalia” in December, a Roman ban- 
quet in the spring, and a picnic in June. 


Here to Stay 


The Oak Tree, N. J., Board of Ed- 
ucation is finally convinced that smoking 
is not a passing fad, but like the automo- 
bile, is here to stay. It has granted teach- 
ers permission to smoke in the building 
during leisure moments. 

“It may look odd, but smoking is 
generally accepted today,” conceded 
School Superintendent Fred A. Talbot. 


G.I.’s Helper 


Seasoned by a year of trial and error, 
Henry Ford’s unique Training Guidance 
School for War Wounded, Dearborn, 
Mich., has hit its stride and now graduates 
more than 250 veterans every three 
months, 

Dedicated to Ford’s philosophy of 
integrating agriculture, industry and the 
home, the school frowns on escapism in 
all forms; tries to help G.I.s make the 
transition from a life of rigid military dis- 
cipline to a useful civilian one. 

Veterans come from all over the coun- 
try, paying their own transportation— 
(one of the entrance requirements), to 
learn once again the importance of such 
little things as making personal decisions, 
getting to work on time, and accepting the 
competitions of everyday civilian life. 

Curricula. During their stay they 
can study mathematics, shop theory, draw- 
ing and blueprint reading, agriculture, hor- 
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ticulture, soil science, crops, engineering, 
electricity, metallurgy, business require- 
ments, gasoline motors and industry. All 
receive a $3 a day scholarship which is 
paid in a lump sum when the course is 
completed. 


Trolley Library 


The public library in Edmonton, Can- 
ada, had plenty of books for both young 
and old, but too few readers. Investiga- 
tion showed transportation difficulties kept 
persons in outlying sections from making 
regular visits to the library. 

To’ solve the problem library and 
transit company officials equipped an old 
streetcar as a library and started it on 
weekly tours of the city. Reader interest 
picked up immediately. 

Getting new books no longer required 
a tiresome trip downtown. People could 
drop whatever they were doing as the 
trolley-library ambled by, climb aboard 
for a short, free ride while exchanging 
books, and be back home in a few minutes. 





F. B. Photo 
NO FARE. Readers get free frolley | ride while 
exchanging books. 
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Designing Woman 


Emily Wilkens hasn’t forgotten her 
first date, spent “trying to make her 
bunchy skirt stay down.” Something, she 
decided then, should be done about ’teen- 
age clothes, 

Now 27, she’s the youngest designer 
to win an American Fashion Critics’ 
Award, by adapting clothes to square, 
young figures. 

Doing this meant sacrifice. Vivacious 
Emily seldom takes time for horseback, 
parties or dates—she’d rather work or 
comb museums for ideas. “No serious 
prospects for marriage,” she says. 


But she’s happy. She has yearned 
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receive the products of 48 states. To the 
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mildly medicated Cuticura Soap banishes grime and 
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cura Talcum to absorb perspiration and guard 
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Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
Bax pos and expel germ laden phlegm, and 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender 
| inf amed bronchial mucous membranes. 
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Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the wee it quickly poems ie cough 
or you are to have your money b 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 


MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 
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large Tulip Bulbs, will bloom first 
year. Darwin, Leader, Triumph and 
Cottage Varieties in a glorious rain- 
bow assortment of riotous colors! 
Guaranteed to bloom 4 years. Ready 
for fall planting. SEND NO MONEY 
—mail name and address. On arrival 
pay postman $3.49 plus C.O.D. post- 
age. Cash orders sent prepaid. 
if you act promptly, 25 iris bulbs 
FRE with your order. rite at once to 


MICHIGAN outs bo Dept. M -1423 
243 Monroe Ave., N. W Rapids 2, Mich. 


for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 
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SORETONE LINIMENT 
for quick relief on contact! 


@When fatigue, exposure put misery in 
muscles, tendons and back, reflex nerve 
pain flashes its signal. Relieve such symp- 
toms quick with the liniment specially 
made for this purpose, 

Soretone Liniment contains effective 
rubefacient ingredients that act like glow- 
ing warmth from a heating pad. Helps 
attract fresh surface blood supply. 

Soretone is in a class by itself. Fast, gen- 
tle, satisfying relief assured or price re- 
funded. 50¢. Economy size $1.00. 

*Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills 
all 5 types of common fungi—on contact! 
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The Safe, Proven Heating 
Pad Principle in a 
Handy Bottle! 
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to design since she “made over’ clothes 
playing “dress-up.’’ She trained for fash- 
ion illustrating at Pratt Institute, N. Y. 
When buyers grumbled her drawings 
changed their merchandise, they sparked 
her ‘‘crusade” for “fashion’s stepchildren.” 

Sisters for Models. Emily sees their 
problems through her two sisters, 13 and 
18—‘‘guinea pigs’ when she first made 
*teen-age clothes, now her “severest 
critics.” 

Once, Emily, too, had “all the com- 
plications of a half-gréwn girl.” Now she 
looks like Greer Garson, re-styles her 
coppery hair every other week. Dark 
brows, long lashes accent pixie eyes. Hu- 
mor shows in her full mouth. People like 
her easy, modest manner, her “talkative” 
hands, and thoughtfulness—she’s the gift- 
sending type. She’s intelligent, well-read, 
but not aggressive. 

Artistic Emily gets so excited some- 
times she breaks out in a rash, was act- 
ually ill after the award last February 
(‘my greatest thrill”) and had a rash. 

Her Own Dresses. She chuckles 
over her embarrassment on seeing a child’s 
picture captioned: “Emily Wilkens in one 
of her own creations.” For she is tiny and 
does wear them. When she has time, she 
plans her own dresses, generally in autumn 
greens and browns, with white trim. 

She hates Frank Sinatra and boogie- 
woogie, loves sleeping late (she’s a night- 
owl when working) and traveling. On a 
Hollywood vacation in her “artist” days 
she sketched children’s clothes—free—for 
a new movie. Hollywood mothers flocked 
(also free); soon New York was calling. 
Wiring for money from her well-to-do par- 
ents in Hartford, Conn., her birthplace, 
she came East to success. 

Her 2o0th-floor New York apartment, 
where she lives alone, is chartreuse and 
pink. Fresh flowers are always around. 

That Diet. “I like everything I can’t 
eat if I keep my 110,” she says, ‘“Espe- 
cially cheesecake and dates—the edible 
kind.” 

Her pet achievement: Making black 
wearable for “juniors.” 





JUNIOR MISS DESIGNER is Emily Wilkens. 
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Regional Awakening 


Something heartening is happening 
among the nation’s university presses. Too 
long committed to a purely academic role 
in publishing, many of them are stepping 
out from among books that deserve print, 
no matter who reads them, to titles in the 
creative regional field—and even the novel. 

The latter comes from the University 
of North Carolina and is an excellent be- 
ginning: Mexican Village by Josephina 
Niggli ($3), sharing the list with Mem- 
ories of an Old-Time Tar Heel by Kemp 
Battle ($3) and Kaj Klitgaard’s Oil And 
Deep Water ($2.50). 

Bombshell of this postwar time, how- 
ever, is in a package of>regional excur- 
sions: America Is West, an anthology 
edited by John T. Flanagan (University 
of Minnesota: $3.75), Plainville, U.S.A. 
by James West (Columbia: $2.75) and 
Rural Hunterdon: An Agricultural His- 
tory of a New Jersey County by Hubert 
G. Schmidt (Rutgers: $3.50). The ap- 
pearance of these and other books from 
sources usually associated with scholar- 
ships is a hopeful trend that cannot be 


“minimized. 


Fiction. The Far Away Music by 
Arthur Meeker Jr. (Houghton, Mifflin: 
$2.50) is a bright, well-fashioned novel of 
Chicago in the 1850's. 

The Portable Poe selected and edited 
by Philip Van Doren Stern (Viking: $2) 
is a tempting collection of the best stories, 
poems, criticisms and letters chosen by a 
literary mastermind. 

Mike Maroney, Raider by David 
Lavender (Westminster: $2) is the story 
of the capture of a Confederate locomo- 
tive in Civil War days; told in a way that 
will delight boys and their fathers, too. 

Silver Shoals by Hamilton Cochran 
(Bobbs- Merrill: $2.75) is the third novel 
by the author of the well-received Cap- 
tain Ebony. For all who like robust 
stories of the sea in days of the clipper 
ships. 

Non-Fiction. Gen. Marshall's Re- 
port: The Winning of the War in Europe 
and the Pacific (Simon & Schuster: $1 
paper, $2.50 cloth) is a document that rec- 
ommends itself to all who want a top- 
drawer summation of where the world’s 
been and where it seems to be going. Vital 
for the family files. 

God Is Not Dead by Bernard Idd- 
ings Bell (Harper: $1.50) is a collection of 
his sermons, warnings to. civilization, 
preached last summer in Trinity Church, 
New York. 

The Rocky Mountains by Wallace 
W. Atwood (Vanguard: $3.75) is the lat- 
est in the admirable American Mountain 
Series and well worth the investment. 

Best Mystery: Puzzle In Porcelain by 
Robin Grey (Duell, Sloan & Pearce: $2). 


| 
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What to See 


Blithe Spirit (United Artists). The 
British are coming, and it takes no Paul 
Revere to find this stage success, now on 
Broadway, as a Noel Coward film direct 
from London, in blushing Technicolor. 
Sophisticated “spoofing” of spiritualism, 
with acting that is a constant joy and dia- 
logue as only Coward can write it. Cut to 
order for jaded appetites. 

Phantom of the Plains (Republic). 
Another of the series of “Red Ryder” ad- 
ventures, combining murder mystery with 
exciting western melodrama. It’s all back 
in the days of the stagecoach, but it has 
the virtue of above-average storytelling. 

Mama Loves Papa (RKO-Radio). 
Moviegoers who like Leon Errol can be 
sure that this hour-long comedy gives them 
60 minutes of him; those who react oppo- 
sitely should be warned the picture is all 
Errol and nothing more. 

| Love a Bandleader (Columbia). 
One of the most pleasurable films in some 
time, made so, for the most part, by Phil 
Harris with his songs and comedy. At- 
tractive Leslie Brooks and Eddie “Roches- 
ter” Anderson contribute “generously to 
this frothy offering. You'll be amused by 
Phil Harris and captivated with such 
songs as Good, Good, Good. 

River Gang (Universal). Gloria 
Jean, a child-actress who is growing-up 
along with Shirley Temple, is featured in 
this combination of fairy-tales and pawn- 
shop murders. It’s a thriller—intended to 
hold the interest of both adults and chil- 
dren. 

The House | Live In (RKO-Radio). 
Frank Sinatra sings two songs in a featur- 
ette planned to advance Americanism 
through inter-racial and religious under- 
standing. Proceeds go to an agency to re- 
educate juvenile delinquents. 


“THE VOICE” and ‘teen-agers in movie shorf. 








furs. Sizes 10 to 46, in a wide 
| warteq selection to chgose from: Silve 
| Poxes, Muskrats, Skunks, Kid. 
skins, Lal 


le Peter Pain 
PUMMELS YOU 
WITH MEAN 


MUSCLE 


a a 


- RUBIN 


Ben-Ga 


QUICK 


— 


@ Ben-Gay acts fast to relieve 


muscular ache and pain 


— be- 


cause it contains: two famous 


pain - relieving 


ingredients 


known to every doctor. Yes, 
Ben-Gay contains up to 24% 


times more of these tested 


in- 


gredients — methyl salicylate 
and menthol — than five other 


widely offered rub- ins. 


No 


wonder it’s so fast, so soothing! 


Get genuine Ben-Gay. 


Ben-Gay—rtne 


Also fo 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stammering or loss of voice corrected and nore 
mal speech restored. Speech developed in backward 
children. Residential institute for correcting disorders 
and training specialists. Veterans trained as special- 
ists under G.I. Bill. Recognized by A.M.A. Address: 
Dr. Frederick Martin, Box P. 


DUE TO 





HATIONAS INSTITUTE for VOICE DISORDERS 


RISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 





VETERAN’S ITEM] °° ° - 


e quick money maker; sells on sight, no invest- 

ment, no stock to carry; discharges reduced 
= to wallet size sealed in plastic for life. Ter- 

ritories open, write for particulars. Ident. 
* Serv. Corp. 168 W. 46th St. New York 
. 
e 


* 
= 
. 
City 19. Dept. R.A. e 
> 







GENUINE 
FEU ae) Gana tos 
. JACKETS 1c 5 
FREE ALC 


Buy direct from one of the 


organizations. 








Other Furs. Satisfaction ‘guaranteed or 

money refunded. Just send «a penny post. 

card for complete details and free big 

illustrated catalog. 4. @. J. FUR CO. 
15) E W. 28th St.. New York 1, N. Y 


RHEUMATISM 
for PAIN J NEURALGIA L 


ANDCoLDs | 


ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


THERE'S ALSO 
MILD BEN-GAY 
FOR CHILDREN 


ea PLAY THE 





HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


Amazing Bob Shorpe MASTER METHOD 
teoches quick, eosy, octvol NOTE reading 
Complete course by moster teacher, graph 
ically Wustrated. Guiter eveilable. S0c o 
lesson. SEND NO MONEY. Post-card 


brings fects 





. RELIABLE MAN WANTED 


Reliable man with car wanted to call on farmers. 
Wonderful opportunity now. No experience or 
capital required. Permanent. Write today. 

‘MC NESS COMPANY 
Freeport Dept. 684 
















Thumbing’s | 
next ! 


When your cor gives o 
of thousands hove done during the 


post yeor, thumbing 1s the next ster 





t like tens 


mn your personel trorsp 
shed le Be 


cor in “ship shape” Install o set 


dependent Keep y 


Rings mode by Sumples” A set kk 
every moke ond model car Avoiloble 
ot auto supply stores of from service 
" 


shops everywhere Easy to insta!l and 


surprisingly economical too! 





SUY WAR SONOS AMD Keer Trem 


SIMPLEX 


PISTON RINGS 

























YOUR SHOES a4 PATHFINDER 


@ The bashful young couple were very 
i H Ww N much in love and had just got on a 
AR Ss O i G e $8 M J L E 4 jammed bus. 

‘“Reckon we can squeeze in here?” he 
said. 

Her low reply was, “I think we had 
better wait until we get home, don’t you, 
dear?” 









“If you were in that house for no dis- 
honest purpose, why were you in your 
stocking feet?” 

“Well, Judge, I heard there was sick- 
ness in the family!” 













“My daughter says she doesn’t want 
to get married.” 

“Just wait till the wrong man comes 
along!” 







“You ought to go to church Sundays.” 
“Too many hypocrites there.” 
“Oh, there’s always room for one 

more.” 































EMBARRASSING. ISNT IT? 


veo SHINOLA 


@ Shoe leather needs oily wax to shine and in a large office-” 

wear well. “What does an efficiency expert do?” 
Shinola’s scientific combination of oily “Junior... 1 do wish you'd go outside and play.” “Well, if we women did it, they’d call 

waxes helps hold in and replenish the it nagging.” 

normal oils in leather—helps maintain flexi- Belated 








“My husband is an efficiency expert 




















. . ¢ 
bility, and that means longer wear. I’m always just a little late, 2 Brain Teaser No. 105 
Remember—a shine is the sign of a healthy - Though I try hard as sin ~ Z If s solid painted 
sHoe. KEEP ’EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, To find a store that isn’t out wy sphere that measure 
: . ° " e2. s re é as ~S 
3B Of those things there "te ra ae wee 6 inches in diameter 
£ Y ae ae is cut into quarters, 
; a how many _ square 
al SHINOLA “Hang it all,” said the colonel. Sashes iad ama 
~—y FOR EVERY “What's the idea of parading all the big curface are exposed? 
WHITE TYPE AND men in front of the little men? Solution to No. 104 
COLOR SHOE “It’s the sergeant’s fault,” explained The difference of their rates times the 





the lieuteffant. “He used to run a fruit number of hours it takes the train to pass 


store. the man must equal the length of the train 
oe ee in miles. Therefore 30 t equals 320/5280. 

“The general is sick,” said the doctor. The time, t, acl be a" ' ay fe of 
“What’s the matter with the general? 320/5280 hours. Multiplying by 3600 


asked the chaplain. a would give the number of seconds. 1/30 x 
Oh, things in general. 320/5280 x 3600 equals 7 3/11 seconds. 


“Oh, doctor,” said the young lady, 
“will the scar show?” 

“That, madam,” said the doctor, “‘is 
entirely up to you.” 


“But,” objected the ward heeler, 
“would your conscience allow you to do 
that?” 

Complete “Look here,” replied the Big Gun, 
DURHAM | “I’m accustomed to be the boss, even of 
my own conscience!” 


“T suppose, Liza, you think it strange 
that one who plays the piano as perfectly 
r as I do should practice so much?” 

or sale Presses ; ‘ ’ 
only in ‘Yas, mam, an’ ef hit wuz me, I’d 
ere give up in disgust!” 


— . . The students had handed in their es- 
or beards as tough as copper wire, here’s : a é : 

the answer to shaving somntert. Kit inclades: says on Oliver Cromwell in the history 
Durham T-type razor, five famous Durham- y ies. 
ecdia heskictaie, ballcw-asneek anaes, class and there were several odd stories 
egy Sy Fe fy One said: “Oliver Cromwell was a man 
every time, shave stick and com argain .: ° 

in 4a axe shaving equipment, If dealer can’t with coarse features and having a large, 
supply, send $2 direct. red nose with deep religious convictions 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. 6, MYSTIC, CONN. 





- "| think he's nuts—but keep on your foes. He 
beneath. says it's a dehydrated skyscraper.” 








A New 


Yes, tobacco history is being made 
today. Not with a new variety but with 
a remarkable chemical that is helping 
tobacco growers everywhere raise har- 
dier, healthier plants of all types... 
and at the same time save many days 
of back-breaking labor every year! 
This chemical is ‘Aero™ Cyanamid, a 
combination weed killer and fertilizer. 
Applied to tobacco plant beds from 
sixty to ninety days before the tobacco 
seeds are planted, ‘Aero’ Cyanamid de- 
stroys the weed seeds before they have 
a chance.to germinate. Later, it under- 
goes a chemical change and loses this 
killing power, becoming a fertilizer and 
enriching the soil to produce sturdy, 
more disease-resistant transplants 
which in turn yield a better, earlier 


MOLDING 


crop of finer tobacco leaves. 

Here is a double benefit of tremen- 
dous importance. But ‘Aero’ Cyanamid 
offers another advantage of equal 
if not greater value to the farmer. It 
eliminates the costly and time- 
consuming job of hand weeding, 
which in most cases is a matter of 
great expense. As a result, its use 
is increasing throughout all the 
important tobacco growing dis- 
tricts of the country. A common 
estimate among farmers is that 
“a dollar spent for ‘Aero’ Cyana- 
mid saves ten dollars in labor.” 

‘Aero’ Cyanamid is also being 
used with similar success by other 
farmers for controlling weeds in 
tomato, pepper, celery and vari- 





THE 





FUTURE THROUGH 


CHEMISTRY 





One of a series illustrating Cyanamid s many activities. 


Leaf in Tobacco History 


ous other transplant beds. Thus does 
another phase of Cyanamid chemical 
research and product development di- 
rectly benefit the public. 


*Trade-Mark 











American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N., Y., 



























To celebrate the opening of the then longest rail line in America, the Erie Railroad arranged a now famous 
junket for May 14, 1851. Included among the quests who made the 427-mile trip were. President Millard 
Fillmore, several members of his cabinet and Daniel Webster, who is pictured here as he elected to travel. 


SAMPLE OF THE NEW AND BETTER 


In his hair was the snow of 69 active years — but 
in the heart and mind of Daniel Webster was 
ever-youthful eagerness to sample new and bet- 
ter things. 

So when the Erie Railroad celebrated the open- 
ing of the first “long” rail line, he prescribed his 
own accommodations. Other distinguished guests 
could ride in coaches if they preferred — Mr. 
Webster would take a rocking chair on an open 


’ 


flatcar, so as not to miss anything new and ex- 
citing. 

Were he with us today, Daniel would still find 
new and better things along the lines of the Erie. 
Heavy grades that “bottlenecked” freight move- 
ments for a long time, have bowed down before 

™M 9 
ADD SECURITY TO VICTORY J 
BUY MORE VICTORY BONDS 


GENERAL MOTORS 





ENGINES ... 


General Motors Diesel locomotives — and long 
strings of freight cars now move with dependable 
on-time regularity without split-up between Chi- 
cago and Jersey City. 

Here, as in the service of 83 other major lines 
and heavy industries, this modern motive power 
is dramatically heralding new and better things 
to come. 

For their great power, their speed, their un- 
matched smoothness make one thing clear: 
When whole lines become completely GM 
Dieselized, schedules can be clipped, costs still 
more reduced—and all your travels blessed with 


fresh new comfort and ease. 


LOCOMOTIVES ............. ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, to Grange, ill. 


SINGLE ENGINES... Up to 200 HP.) 
MULTIPLE UNITS... Up to 800 HP,” DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 


- 150 to 2000 H.P. .. .. CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland II, Ohio 





